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If we do not lay out 
ourselves in the service of 
mankind, whom should 
we serve? 



— Abigail Adams 
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executive summary 

The purpose of this monograph is to illustrate how community service-learning Is a 
vehicle for achieving the goals of education and youth development and. concurrently, how It Is 
highly consistent with the goals of systemic educational reform, particularly In rural schools 
£md communities. The intended audiences are national, state, emd local poUcjrmakers as well 
as loced practitioners who are seeking effective strategies for accomplishing both educatloned 
£md social reform. The format is a series of questions dealing with the nature of service- 
learning (Pent 1) £md its convergence with systemic educational reform (Part II). 

The first series of questions deals with the following topics: the definition of service- 
learning 8is a method of teaching emd learning; the need for service-learning, including a brief 
historical overview emd ratlonede: the types of senlce-leamlng as viewed from the perspectives 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers, several educators who are involved in various 
aspects of service-learning, and the state of Maryland which has instituted a state-wide 
service-learning graduation requirement: examples of service-learning curricula at various 
levels from the early elementary school to the high school: and an exploration of the nature of 
senlce-lejuTiing instruction , including the concept of reflection and the Issue of assessment. 

Part I also examines the major barriers to Integrating servlce-leajfnliig into curriculum 
and instruction, as well eis several important legal concerns: the purported benefits and proven 
results of senlce-leamlng. including several eveduatlon guldeposts and cheiUenges. emd — most 
importantly — quemtitative emd qualitative research findings: and a number of other relevamt 
, Issues that must be addressed, peirticularly the question of whether service-learning should be 
voluntary or required. Par 1 1 ends with a discussion of specied concerns of rural schools emd 
communities, several exan. ples of rural service-learning initiatives, emd the conclusion that 
although rural schools and communities may be geographically isolated, when they join 
together In service-learning initiatives they are not isolated in their efforts to reform their 
educational progrzuns emd practices. 

The second series of questions, on the convergence of service-learning with systemic 
educational reform, addresses the following topics: the definitions of systemic educational 
reform from the perspective of several educators who have examined the dimensions of reform: 
the linkages between servlce-lejiming emd GOALS 2000: Educate America Act. the Improving 
America’s School Act of 1994. and several other legislative Initiatives: the relationship of 
service-learning and school-to-work transition as reform strategies; the views cf several 
educators regarding the relationship of senlce-leamlng and systemic reform: illustrations of 
state-level approaches In Colorado. Maryland, emd Delaware: the relationship of service- 
learning to teaching stcuidards emd teacher education: emd one teacher’s salient insights into 
how a school’s culture cem be tremsformed to Include service-learning. Pent II edso Includes a 
brief summary and comparison of the following components of both systemic educational 
reform emd service-learning: visions of a new educational system, public and political support, 
networking with partners, teaching and learning changes, administrative roles and 
responsibilities, and policy-making emd policy silignment. 

Part 11 concludes with the realization that for service-learning to be a lasting part of 
systemic reform, it must be viewed as a philosophy, a process, and an instructional strategy 
rather than an Interruptive or Intrusive program or project. As a method of teaching and 
learning. It provides an excellent entry point to learning styles and allows for the application of 
academic concepts through experience and reflection. Moreover. It should never become a 
burden that teachers are forced to Incorporate into their professional responsibilities. 
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Lastly, the monograph asserts that both service-leamlng and systemic educational 
reform sure based on and sheure twelve common principles relating to policy and program 
alignment; standards; school social systems and community connections; school/community 
partnerships; building respect and tolerance; the school’s culture and governance structure; 
higher-order thinking, decision-making, and problem-solving skills; the application of 
knowledge; the integration of curriculum, Instruction, and assessment; the integration of 
academic and applied learning; the active engagement of life-long learners; and authentic ways 
of ascertaining what students know and can do. 

Service-leamlng, in short, can be a way of recapturing the idealism of the 1960s but with 
"value added,” i.e., with a strong learning component complementing an equally strong service 
ethic. But whether a service-leamlng culture permeates schools and communities or remains 
on the fringes of the educational reform agenda is still unknown. Its considerable potential for 
educational revitalization, however, is bqrond question. 



PREFACE 



TTie intent of this monograph is to illustrate that the curricular and instructional strategy 
that we often ceiU community service-learning or learning through community service (1) is a 
useful vehicle by which the goEds of education and youth development can be achieved, and 
(2) is highly consistent with the objectives of what many educators have come to call "systemic 
educational reform." The intended audiences are policymakers at the national, state, and local 
levels as well as local practitioners who are continually seeking effective strategies for 
accomplishing both educational and social reform. 

Throughout the monograph, we purposely have not referred to service-learning as a 
"program" but rather as an instructional strategy, a philosophy, and a process. The term 
"program" implies that service-learning in itself is the end goEil or product. As we will attempt 
to explain, service-learning is much more than that. 

The nronograph is divided into two parts. Part I begins by exploring the nature of service- 
learning and concludes with a discussion of the special concerns of rural schools and 
communities. Part II anEilyzes the ways in which service-learning converges with systemic 
educational reform. The appendices include principles, standards, steps, and guideposts for 
integrating service-learning into curriculum and instruction: a list of resource guides: 
organizations which can be CEilled upon to provide resources: a list of the National Service- 
Learning Cooperative Partners: and a description of the K-12 Clearinghouse on Service- 
Lectming. 
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PARTI: THE NATURE OP SERVICE-LEARNING 



In this section, a number of issues are addressed: the meaning of the term service- 
learning. the need for service-learning, the types of service-learning, service-learning as a 
curricular component and instructional strategy, barriers to be overcome for service-learning to 
be integrated into curriculum and instruction, major benefits and results, and several 
additional issues which must be addressed if service -learning is to have an impact on 
educational reform. 



What la Scrvlce-Leaming? 

The Alliance for Service Learning in Education Reform (1993) defined service-learning as 
a method of teaching and learning: 

• by which young people learn and develop through active participation in 
thoughtfully organized service experiences that meet community needs 
and that are coordinated in collaboration with the school and community 

• that is integrated into the academic curriculum or provides structured 
time for a young person to think, talk, or write about what he /she did 
and saw during the service activity 

• that provides young people with opportunities to use newly acquired 
academic skills and knowledge in real-life situations in their own 
communities 

• that enhances what is taught in the school by extending student learning 
. 'mnd the classroom and into the community and helps to foster the 
I ' >pment of a sense of caring for others, (p. 71) 

The major components of the concept are embodied in the definition, that is, active 
student participation, thoughtfully organized experiences, focus on community needs and 
school/community coordination, academic curriculum integration, structured time for 
reflection, opportunities for application of skills and knowledge, extended learning 
opportunities, and development of a sense of caring for others. Service-learning, in short, 
provides a holistic, constructivist vision of the leeiming process and is based on what we know 
about how students best learn. 

Because service-learning initiatives have been increasing rapidly during the past decade, 
little current data exist on their exact number. Data from the mid- 1980s indicate that 
approximately 27 percent (i.e., 5400) of the high schools in this cormtry offered some type of 
commvmity service (Conrad and Hedln, 1989). Approximately 6.6 percent (i.e., 900,000) of the 
high school students are involved in school-based community service. All types of high schools 
are involved, although non-public schools are more likely to be Involved than public schools. 
With the passage of the National and Community Service Act of 1990, one can anticipate rapid 
growth in servlce-leamlng during the 1990s. 

Because the concept has several dimensions, advocates have come to view service- 
learning through a variety of perspectives. For example, servlce-leamlng has been viewed as a 
way of learning and a vision of youth (Calm, 1992), a point of view and ethic (Briscoe, 1992), 
and a curricular tool (Smllow. 1993). McPherson (Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, 
1994), explains that service-learning and community service are not tynonymous: 
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...(there is) a distinction between service learning as a pedagogy or a way 
of teaching as opposed to community service as a way of fostering an 
ethic of volunteerism and participation. Service learning is a way of 
helping make the content learning more engaging.... It is a direct link to 
what they’re learning in the classroom, and it’s really a way of 
demonstrating that th^r understand the concepts, (pp. 4-5) 

Shaffer (1993) views service -learning as a ”nexus" between community service and 
experiential education in that it engages students in meaningful service by facilitating the 
experiences from which academic learnings are derived. The service activities, he suggests, 
advance the ethic of civic responsibility by developing more caring and compassionate 
individuals by allowing them — as students — to make meaningful contributions to their 
communities and by creating opportunities for them to connect to community Issues since th^ 
would assume a portion of the responsibility for the well-being of their communities. Engaging 
students in meaningful service sends a message that they are needed. 

Shaffer also contends that service-learning echoes John Dewey’s emphasis on active 
student participation and community involvement in the educational process. Such initiatives 
motivate learning since students become actively engaged in the process and develop their 
content skills. By combining civic responsibility tmd experiential education, servlce-leamlng 
becomes a powerful tool through which academic tmd socied objectives of education can be 
accomplished. 

'These visions can be traced, in part, to the broad view which President Clinton holds on 
the concept of community service, namely: 

...To see an America where service is a way of life.... I think of schools 
where young people are called not only to academic achievement but to 
volimteer work in hospitals and nursing homes, tutoring programs, emd 
homeless shelters as a fundamental component of education. 
(Commission on National Community Service, 1993, p. 3) 

'The term ’’service-leziming" (with emd witliout the hyphen) increasingly has appeared in 
the recent educational literature, reflecting the fact that the concept has emerged as a popular 
educatloned strategy. Does it matter that sometimes a hyphen is used to connect the two 
words and sometimes it is not? Perhaps it does. 'The hyphen implies that a two-way street 
exists, that is, service is enhemced through learning and learning is enhanced through sendee . 
'The two words are inseparable. It is not a question of one word modifying the other. Both are 
of equal value and, hence, should be connected to illustrate their unbreakable linkage. 



Why t« Service-Learning Needed ? 

In this section, we briefly review the history of and rationale for service-learning. 
A Brief Historical Overview 



The roots of service-learning can be traced, in part, to the depression years when 
President Franklin Roosevelt created the Civilian Conservation Corps through which thousands 
of unemployed young people found work as well as a sense of well being. More recently, the 
legacies of President John Kennedy continue in the Peace Corps and the Voltmteers in Service 
to America (VISTA). 
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Legislators have continued to support the idea of youth service by establishing the 
National Student Volunteer Program in the early 1970s. a division of VISTA that encouraged 
school-based service by means of conferences, workshops, a quarterly journal, and a small 
grant program (Shaffer. 1993). Shaffer suggests that various reports during this period, e.g.. 
the National Committee on Secondary Eklucation in 1972, the Panel on Youth of the President s 
Science Advisory Committee in 1974, and the National Panel on High School and Adolescent 
Education in 1976 each embraced community service as a means of bridging the gap between 
adolescence and adulthood. 

Conrad and Hedin (1989), who have traced the concept in the educational literature, 
report that recommendations for service to be part of schooling have appeared in recurring 
cycles since the early 1900s as well as in recent educational reform proposals. They look back 
at the relevancy of John Dewey’s ideas on how learning takes place, at William Kilpatrick s unit 
method in which learning occurs in settings both inside and outside of the school, at George 
Count’s belief that schools should Inculcate the values of social democracy, and at the mld- 
1950’s Citizenship Education Project of Columbia University’s Teachers College which, among 
other things, stressed community participation and learning. 

Discussions of service-leamlng also appear in recent educational writings. Conrad and 
Hedin cite the work of such educators as Elliot Wigginton, whose Sometimes A Shining 
Moment describes Foxfire projects that offer Inspiration and practical assistance to teachers 
working with youth services; John Goodlad, whose A Place Called School Includes community 
service among the strategies to improve education; and Ernest Boyer, whose book. High 
School, recommends that schools require 120 hours of community service for graduation. 
They also cite the widely-reported W.T. Grant Foundation’s The Forgotten Half (1988) which 
makes a strong plea for community service by non-college-bound youth and argues for creating 
quality service opportunities as fundamental in all schools in this country. 

Lastiy. Conrad and Hedin (1989) review the involvement of a number of organizations 
that assist educators in plemniiig and implementing service-leamlng, e.g., the Association for 
Experiential Education and the National Society for Internships and Experiential Education, as 
well as such mcdnstream professional organizations as the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the Education Commission of the States, and the National Association of Secondary 
Principals. 'These orgeuiizatlons — and many others — view the potential of service-leaming as 
one way of addressing the massive social problems that youth confront as they move closer to 
the year 2000. 

Service-Leaming: A Rationale 

Senator Kennedy (1991) stated that "in quieter times" Americans aiw'jys served their 
communities by helping neighbors in need and strangers in trouble. But who needs to be 
reminded that American citizens in the 1990s are Uving through anything but "quieter times?" 
More often than not. the "neighbors in need ” rire our own. 

There are mzmy reasons for including service-leaming in our schools. As Perrone (1993) 
suggests, society faces an assortment problem: a youth culture that has few connections to 
civic life, feelings among youth of having no vital place in the society, deteriorating 
communities, and an Increased pessimism about the ftiture. Other observers see much of the 
same. They see youth as passive observers rather than active participants in community life 
(Shaffer, 1993); they see the growing alienation of youth (Schlne. 1989); and they see many 
youth suffering from isolation, boredom, the lack of family stmcture, deep poverty, easy access 
to alcohol and dmgs, the proliferation of weapons, and intense pressure to be sexually active 
(Orenstein, 1992). In a society that generally values one’s importance by the jobs they do. 
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many adolescents are seen as non-contributing members of society (Alliance for Service- 
Learning in Education Reform, 1993). 

But many also see hope. They see service- learning as a powerful tool that could 
transform young people from passive recipients to active providers and, in doing so, change the 
perception of youth unm a cause of many problems to a source of many solutions (Alliance for 
Service-Ltarning in Education Reform, 1993); th^ see involvement in community as a means 
of rejuvenating the ethic of civic responsibility (Shaffer, 1993); and they see service as a way of 
stimulating learning and social development, preserving democracy, and serving as an antidote 
to the alienation and separation of youth from the community (Conrad and Hedln, 1989). 

Schine (1989) senses that although the primary reason for involving adolescents in 
community service is to provide opportunities to assume meaningful roles (including leadership 
roles), service-learning has several other components including those that reside in the 
changing nature of communities. Traditionally, she suggests, we have depended on volimteers 
for a wide remge of services and for creative solutions to community problems. Schine sees the 
need for such services continuing unabated and likely increasing as greater numbers of the 
very young and old now require services that once were provided families. 

Schine presents a strong case for expanding opportunities for adolescents to contribute 
to their communities. They base their position on the awareness of the unique needs and 
traits of the 1 1 to 14 yeeir old. Eeirly adolescence, they point out, is characterized primaxify by 
change, not only the most obvious physical ones but also cognitive euid emotional changes. 
This is a time when attachments to parents are loosened and ties to peers are intensified. The 
changes include the shift from periods of extreme self doubt and unpredictable changes in 
mood — all normal developmental shifts. During this period, there also is a dawning of 
idealism and altruism that at times may seem to be at odds with adolescents’ self-absorbed 
behaviors. The desire to relate to adults other than pairents and teachers, to test values, and to 
try new roles are important cheiracterlstics of this period. 

According to research conducted by Schine (1989), service-learning can meet many of the 
needs of early adolescent youth: developing a sense of competency and discovering new skills; 
discovering a place for themselves in the world; creating a vision of a personal future; 
participating in activities with tangible outcomes; knowing a vEulety of adults from different 
backgrounds, including potential role models; having freedom to take part in the world of 
adults but also to be free to retreat to a world of their peers; testing a developing value ^stem 
in authentic situations; speaking, being heard, and knowing they can make a difference; 
achieving recognition for their accomplishments and having opportunities to make real 
decisions within appropriate limits; and receiving support and guidance from adults who 
appreciate their problems and their promises. 

As Schine (1989) notes, general agreement exists among those who work with 
adolescents that one of the most meaningful roles for this age group involves interpersonal 
relationships. Youth volunteers who work with the very young or old often receive a warm 
welcome and affection and, at the saime time, enhance their own self esteem by realizing thqr 
are valued and they do make a difference. She also contends that the rationale for service- 
learning is incomplete without noting the debate surrounding "values education." While many 
people agree that the public schools should stress citizenship education, less agreement exists 
regarding the teaching of values. Schine cites a Baltimore County task force report that 
identifies values that can and should be taught in schools, e.g., compassion, covirtesy, equality 
of opportunity, regeu-d for human worth and dignity, and respecting the rights of others. She 
concludes that nothing can be more effective in reinforcing these values than enacting them. 
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Other relevant insights on adolescent development have been presented the Carnegie 
Council on Adolescent Development (1990). Several states have been Involved, through a grant 
program by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, in implementing the council's 
recommendations for transforming education for young adolescents. The recommendations, 
based on the developmental needs of adolescents, focus on opportunities for youth service. In 
the area of connecting schools with communities, the C' ; uncU recommends that opportunities 
for youth service be provided under the auspices of schools collaborating with community 
agencies. 

Much of the literature on the prevention of high-risk behaviors addresses key elements of 
service-learning. Benard (1990). in particular, sees youth participation in meaningful 
community tasks as a critical factor in prevention in that it heightens self esteem and 
enhances moral development. The antithesis of participation. Benard argues, is further 
Eilienatlon from and lack of social bonding with such major socializing institutions as the 
family, school, amd community. She concludes that eilthough youth service opportunities must 
be a central component of comprehensive prevention programming, to date they have not 
received the attention in prevention policy that they deserves. Kurth-Schai (1988) similarly 
maintains that since many educational policies and practices are based on the view of youth as 
problems rather than resources, memy prevention policies emd practices eilso reflect this point 
of view. 

While many of the previous points focus on individual character development, other 
arguments relate to broader issues of civic responsibility, the promotion of democratic values, 
and patterns of responsible socied behavior. Seigel and Rockwood (1993) hold that pzuticipemt 
involvement in socied action means more than simply making a difference in a community, but 
rather creating lasting changes which, in turn, will make a difference, i.e.. socially responsible 
citizens often become more empowered as they exercise social action. Seigel and Rockwood 
conclude that social responsibility requires developing a social consciousness and such vedues 
as caring, respecting, sharing, learning to think critically, empathizing with other persons’ 
perspectives, and connecting with the leu’ger community by taking action on Important socied 
issues. Similarly. Sagawa emd Halperin (1993) support the position (attributed to Benjamin 
Beurber) that service is an indispensable prerequisite of citizenship and a condition for the 
preservation of democracy. 

Boyte (1991). who further establishes a bond between service-learning and civic 
education, however, does not see a sufficiently strong emphasis on connecting students’ 
everyday concerns with the political process. He submits that the majority of service-learning 
efforts spend too little time addressing the policy dimensions of issues and typically leave little 
room for politlced learning. Boyte recommends, from the perspective of civic education, that 
the com m unity service conception be considerably broadened. 

In short, various rationales support the implementation of service-learning. Some 
emphasize the benefits to adolescents: others have a broader perspective and advocate -- as do 
the authors of this monograph — service-learning from K to 12 and beyond. Some focus on 
youth development theory; others on prevention theory; some on the issues of social and civic 
responsibility; and others on both dimensions, i.e.. youth development and civic responsibility. 
Still others stress the applications of academic learning, i.e.. making learning more relevant, 
more meaningful, and longer lasting. Lastly, others stress the relevance of service-learning to 
career exploration. 

The advocates of service-learning. Haberman (1994) observes, are a "hardy band of 
reformers" who attempt to address a multitude of individual and social needs. Haberman. 
whose keen insights always cut to the heart of the matter, maintains that these advocates 



rightfully contend that young people without connectedness and commitment to their 
communities £u% victims of a less*than-equal education. 



What are the Types of Service-Learning? 

Effective servlce-leamlng responds to both the developmental/leaming needs of youth 
and the social/cultureil needs of communities. The Alliance for Service-Learning in Education 
Reform (1993) recommends service-learning initiatives that reflect the maturity and capacities 
of youth at different stages, suggesting that the duration of service role, desired outcomes, 
structure for reflection and, particularly, the types of services must be age-appropriate. In this 
section, we review the major types of and perspectives on service-learning. 

The Council of Chief State School Officer's Perspective 



The Council of Chief State School Officers (1994) has developed a five-item continuum of 
service-learning remging from low to high curriculum infusion. The dimensions, from the 
lowest to highest infusion, cure briefly described below 

Community service classes . Students spend a portion of the week -- usually four days of 
class time — performing service. The fifth day is devoted to training, reflecting, evaluating, and 
other group activities. The services normally include tutoring, mentoring, peer coimsellng, and 
providing companionship. Courses typically are offered for elective credit or for academic credit 
as a substitute for languEige arts or social studies requirements. 

Community projects . Students demonstrate their knowledge and skills through 
involvement in long-term projects. Supendsion and evalucition usually occur under the 
guidance of faculty, paurents, and/or community members. 

Schoolwide themes . Grades, schools, or entire districts select a theme that is carried out 
through across classes and grade levels. This approach often facilitates interdisciplinary 
teaching, cooperative learning, and developing students’ leadership skills. 

Instructional method in core curriculum . An intensive group project serves as the 
experience auround which skills aure developed, either in one or several academic aureas. This 
approach is essentlail to instltutlonadizlng restructured teachlng/leaumlng environments that 
foster higher-order thinking, problem-solving skills, and enhanced student achievement. 

Schoolwide infusion . The infusion of service-leaumlng can be viewed in three ways: ais am 
instructional strategy or pedaigogy that Involves youth ais importamt community resources, as a 
philosophy that encourages the creation of a caring community of leaumers who strive to 
improve the school’s culture amd governance, amd/or as a process that facilitates a community- 
wide strategy to improve both the quality of education and life in a community. 

Conrad and Heefin’s Perspective 



Conrad amd Hedin (1989) distinguish five types of service -learning initiatives with regaurd 
to how closely they aure integrated into the school’s schedule. 

Special events amd co-curriculau: activities . 'These events amd activities au« common in adl 
high schools, e.g., students bring imperishable food for the needy, conduct neighborhood 
cleam-ups, amd the like. 'The activities often aure conducted under the auspices of a student 
council or club. It is estimated that students average about one hour per week in service 
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activities for which they receive no academic credit. The nature of clubs varies greatly. Some 
have service as a central activity: others, such as the National Honor Society, include service as 
one obligation of membership. Some clubs are branches of such national service organizations 
as the Key Clubs affiliated with Kiwanis. Typically a faculty advisor -- sometimes paid, 
sometimes a volunteer — guides the students. Conrad and Hedin indicate that this approach 
may be the purest form of service since activities are strictly voluntary. The students usually 
receive no academic credit or time off and are responsible for a significant leadership role. 
However, such activities may lack tangible Incentives beyond the intrinsic value of serving and 
may lead to involving primarily those students who already possess a service ethic and 
excluding others who could profit from such service. 

Conrad and Hedin provide two examples. The "Student Activities Club" at Fallston High 
School in Maryland has a wide array of activities ranging from cleaning the school and 
repairing bleachers to such activities as visiting nursing homes or working at soup kitchens. 
'Youth Community Service" in Los Angeles is quite different in that activities are part of a 
cooperative project of the Constitutional lights Foundation and the district. The initiative is a 
club activity, participation is voluntary, credit is not awarded, and most activities occur after 
school; however, teachers attend training sessions and monthly meetings, and students attend 
overnight leadership retreats. Services have included clothing drives, blood drives, and voter 
registration campaigns. 

Service credit or requirements . In some schools, elective '■.redit is awarded for an 
established number of hours (e.g., 100 hours equals one semester credit). In other cases, 
students are required to perform a specified number of hours of service in order to graduate. A 
common practice is for a student to prepare a detailed plan for a proposed activity that is 
reviewed by a faculty advisor or project coordinator who also certifies that the activity has been 
completed. Although this approach is essentially an independent activity with minimal staff 
supervision, there may be occasional discussions with advisors. 

Conrad and Hedin provide several examples. The first, "Duties to the Community," is pent 
of the program of the Atlanta public schools. Beginning with the 1988 graduates, each student 
is required to give 75 hours of unpaid volunteer service in order to -graduate. Orientation is 
provided in the 9th grade with service performed during non-school hours any time firom 9th to 
12th grades. The district office assists in contacting and approving service agencies, 
disseminating information to schools, and evaluating activities. The 75 service hours are 
confirmed by a school advisor who also evaluates a required student essay or journal. One- 
half unit (7 1/2 hours of credit) is awarded to each student completing the requirement. In tire 
"Community Service Program" at North High School in Fargo, North Dakota, one-half credit is 
awarded for each 80 hours of service. Students submit proposals to a program supervisor who 
assists in finding placements. Students volunteer at sites both in and out of school during 
open periods, after school, or on weekends. One full credit may be earned this way. 

Laboratories for an existing course . Students perform services as a way to gather, test, 
and apply the content and skills of existing courses, e.g., students in a contemporary social 
issues cljiss may gain insights into a problem by helping to alleviate it: language students may 
test and expand their skills by teaching yrunger students. The service, either a one-time 
activity or an on-going commitment, may I * done for extra credit or as a course requirement. 
According to Conrad and Hedin, this type of integration enables schools to introduce 
community service into academic programs with relatively little or no change in their basic 
ciUTlculum, schedule, or staff deployment. 

One example of this approach is "Social Involvement" at Armstrong High School in 
Robblnsdale, Minnesota where students receive points toward their social studies grade for 



volunteering up to 20 h urs per quarter — with added points for keeping a journal. In the 
'Touth Leadership Project" at Strawberry Mansion High School in Philadelphia, the faculty 
developed a 10th grade curriculum that combines an English and social studies course focused 
on studjdng issues relevant to the students’ lives and culminating in students taking action on 
these issues. Students have assisted in homeless shelters and community agencies and have 
published booklets featuring adults who also are working to improve their communities. 

Community service classes . Such classes feature the interchange of action emd reflection 
in courses that are integral to the academic program. Their primary characteristic is that 
service, the central activity, is undertaken both for its own sake and for stimulating classroom 
experiences. The emphasis is on providing information and skills and generalizing principles to 
help students learn from their experiences as well as to work more effectively in their service 
assignments. For example, students in a social studies class might be in the community four 
days a week and in class one day. An additional class period is gained at no extra cost by 
providing double course credit and by counting the course as two classes for the teacher; a 
two-period block gives students sufilcient time to be involved signiflcantly in their assignments 
without infilnging on the rest of their school schedule. 

One example is the "Community Action Program" at John Marshall High School in 
Rochester. Miiu'esota where students meet their 12th grade requirement through a two-period 
class that weaver together service emd reflection. Students volunteer three days in a variety of 
agencies and special need progiums in schools: they remeiln in school one day to discuss their 
experiences, work on helping skills, and relate social studies’ concepts to their work with 
people; during the remaining day, they usually visit agencies to learn about programs flrst 
hand. In "English as a Second Language (ESL) Peer Tutoring" at Hopkins High School in 
Minnetonka. Minnesota, the ESL peer tutoring class pairs native-born students with immigrant 
students — mainly from Southeast Asia — for one class period dally. Usually there is both a 
morning and afternoon session and both students who tutor and those who are tutored 
schedule this as any other class and receive the same elective credit. At the beginning of the 
semester, tutors are given extensive orientation into the cultural background of the students 
with whom they will work as well as guidance on what and how to teach. 

Service as a school-wide or K-12 focus . School- wide and K-12 efforts are a relatively 
underdeveloped approach. At the school level, each department determines how the knowledge 
and skills of their discipline can be applied for the betterment of the community (e.g., child 
development students assisting in a nursery school, technology education students offering 
home repedrs to the poor, English students reading to and writing letters for nursing home 
residents, and mathematics students providing computer services to non-proflt agencies). 
Students in the school serve as cross-age tutors at every grade level. As Conrad and Hedin 
suggest, the school-wide approach carries the "laboratoiy" concept into all aspects of the 
curriculum; the K-12 focus extends the approach vertically as well as horizontally and with 
Increasing complexity. Service-learning, therefore, is not an isolated event for a few highly 
motivated students but an integral part of the school experience for all. 

While the integrated approach has not been widely practiced at this point, several 
examples exist. For example, "Student Service Learning" in the Tucson Unified School District 
has established a partnership with the Puma Council on Aging. Schools at all levels are 
encouraged to provide age-appropriate services to senior citizens, e.g., elementary school 
classes participate in pen pal. adopt-a-senior, and Grandparents Day programs; middle and 
high school students clean yards and wash windows -- and at the same time develop caring 
relationships with their senior neighbors. "Community Service Learning" in Springfield, 
Massachusetts established a position of District Coordinator for Community Service-Learning 
along with a building representative and service-learning teaun in each school. Their Job is to 
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develop and integrate themes and age -appropriate activities into the curriculum. In the 
elementary school, the goal is to integrate such themes as hunger and homelessness; In the 
middle schools, each building has activities tied to such content as environmental action 
projects in science; and, at the high school level, am elective course, "\Ve Make A Difference,” 
was established along with making community service a frequent theme in writing 
assignments. 

Cairn’s Perspective 



Calm (1992, pp. 22-23) describes five types of strategies for developing learner outcomes. 
Since the strategies describe rather than prescribe structures. Cairn cautions that no one 
strategy should be taken as the recommended model. Nor are the strategies prioritized since, 
in any given situation, each has unique advantages and disadvantages.. Each strategy Includes 
reflection; adequate orientation and trzdning; and the involvement of teachers, students, zuid 
community representatives. The five types -- including teacher euid. student roles, possible 
learner outcomes, and strengths and weaknesses — are summarized below. 

Youth as volunteers: service as experiential education — one-time group projects, e.g., 
visits to a nursing home, paint-a-thons, or individual placements In volunteer positions 

• Teacher and student roles: conducting community need assessments, selecting 
services that address identified needs, and identifying skills to be learned 

• Possible learner outcomes: increased self esteem, social responsibility, 
cooperation, communication skills, experience with diversity, exposure to 
careers and k-iowle.dge and skills needed to complete the service 

• Strengths/weaknesses: The strategy is useful as an extension of the curriculum 
but is not a particularly strong instructional method. Although the main lesson 
is that young people can make a contribution, it does not challenge them 
Intellectually Jis do other strategies. 

Community as laboratory for learning: servlce-leaming as experiential education -- one- 
time group projects or individual placements in existing volunteer positions 

• Teacher and student roles: conducting both learner and community needs 
assessments, selecting services that addresses identified needs, and identifying 
skills to be learned 

• Possible learner outcomes: Same as above, plus writing, computation, 
vocabulary, public speaking, and understanding personal relationships. 

• Strengths/weaknesses: The strategy offers learners’ opportunities to 
understand the relevance of what they are learning and to improve their ability 
to serve. Because service sites usually are established teachers, students get 
less organizational experience developing activities than in the following 
strategies. 

Community as proving ground: service-learning as assessment -- one-time group or 
individual projects 

• Teachers and student roles: conducting learner need assessments; also, 
teachers help students gain knowledge £uid skills using traditional classroom 
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activities. Students test masteiy of knowledge and skills in meeting community 
needs; teachers help students strengthen areas of weakness or gain new 
knowledge and skills 

• Possible learner outcomes: This strategy emphasizes the use of service-learning 
as a means of assessing learning 

• Strengths/weaknesses: Students have an opportunity to apply theory In real life 
practice. Because service only occurs at the end of the learning process, this 
strategy provides less opportunity for students to learn from the experience and 
bring those learnings back to the classroom. 

Communltv/school peutnershlp for service and learning: servlce-leamlng as the engine 
for learning -- extended group or individual projects 

• Teachers and student roles: conducting learner and community neeJ 
assessments, developing student skill and knowledge inventories, establishing 
learning objectives based on skills and information needed to complete acti\'ities, 
and pEurtlclpating in curriculum planning based on learner and community 
needs 

• Possible learner outcomes: same as the first and third strategies, plus -.:elf- 
understandlng, appreciation of diversity, motivation to learn, critical thinking, 
leadership skills, understanding career options, £uid the ability to apply and 
adapt academic skills in work and life settings 

• Strengths/weaknesses: The strategy can lead to the achievement of strong 
outcomes that evolve with progressive learner achievements. Leeuners are 
motivated by the real needs of others; teachers must be comfortable involving 
and "empowering" learners. 

Combination of strategies: service-leaming as an integrated strategy 

• Teacher and student roles: identifying both learner and community needs and 
desired outcomes; teachers need to make certain that students play a central 
role in decision making 

• Possible learner outcomes: same as those listed above 

• Strengths/weeiknesses: Servlce-leamlng is not a subject in itself, but rather it is 
partly an educational methodology, partly a philosophy of learning, and partly a 
developmental strategy for schools and communities. Because strategies aie 
based on both community and leeimer needs, they require great flexibility and 
work best as a complement to other reform initiatives. 

Duckenfleld and Swanson's Perspective 

Service-leaming can be integrated into the curriculum through a series of progressively 
complex levels of implementation. According to Duckenfleld £uid Swanson (1992), schools 
should introduce activities at the most basic level and gradually advance to higher ones as the 
students experience success. 

19 
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Level one; extracurricular . Activities are voluntary; students do not receive credit or time 
off from school. One example is a volunteer clearinghouse staffed by students and faculty that 
provides Information on community service opportunities. However, such activities rarely 
Include opportunities for reflection or connection to the students’ school experiences. 

Level two: curricular unit . Teachers introduce service-learning without involving new 
courses or staff, e.g., a service-learning unit offered through a regular course. Such a unit 
helps fulfill the academic goals of the course. Another option is independent study in which 
students serve outside regular classroom hours but receive academic credit. 

Level three: mandatory or elective courses . Service-learning is a regular class in the 
school’s program. Although it can be an integral part of any academic area, the most natvural 
place is in social studies where courses combine service experiences with classroom 
experiences. The classroom provides skills to assist students in interpreting their experiences 
and operating successfully in their placement. 

Level four: school-wide integration . The highest level of implementation is service as a 
school-wide theme. One variation is a community service focus in an entire school or district 
where service to others is woven into many courses and serves as an organizing principle for 
the total academic program. 'The school, in effect, is organized to serve the community, since 
the curriculum cente' ^ on addressing community issues. This level hjis the potential to reach 
all students rather th*ji only a few motivated ones. 

Schine’s Perspective 

Schine (1989) distinguishes between school-based and community-based efforts. The 
term, "school-based," however, has various connotations, e.g.. to the Corporation for National 
and Community Service, school-bcised efforts mean that the schools initiate and administer the 
grants and activities. The connotation in Schine’s perspective is that service-learning activities 
actually take place within the school. 

School-based . School-based initiatives offer several advantages in that they circumvent 
the need for transportation and alleviate communication between site supervisors (e.g.. primary 
grade teachers) and upper grade teachers who supply the volunteers. This approach allows 
volunteers to focus on the activity and not be distracted by the need to adjust to strjinge 
environments. A disadvantage is that the time spent in the clsissroom seldom is more than one 
period because of the demands of the older student’s schedule. When a class is missed, 
students must make up the work. This can be a problem whenever the service is scheduled 
during the school day unless it is fully integrated into the curriculum. Also, some teachers 
may be unwilling to permit absences: this is especially the case if they are not well informed 
about the objectives. 

Community-based . Community-based opportunities for service are virtually limitless, 
especially in urban areas where settlement houses, hospitals, and community organizations 
are plentiful. Schine suggests that seme activities are more suitable in a non-school base since 
some youngsters respond more readily to activities sponsored by a community or youth 
org£inization. Moreover, some of the practical problems faced by schools in implementing 
activities do not exist in other settings, e.g.. sigencies are not constrained by the 50-minute 
class period or by legislated curricular requirements. Also, a wider range of age groups outside 
of the schools is available where adolescents can assume new roles in fairly familiar 
environments. Another positive feature is scheduling flexibility. Without the constraints of 
accommodating to the school calendar, agency-sponsored activities can be planned for varied 
time periods. Such community-originated initiatives provide greater freedom for students to 
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become involved In community change activities than do school-originated ones. Also, political 
considerations may place constraints on some kinds of social action in a school-based effort 
but might be of lesser concern under external sponsorship. 

. Community-based organizations and schools also can bring complementary resources to 
the effort. Schlne cites the example of a United Way staff member who worked with a school in 
developing a unit on emplo}nnent opportunities in the human service field as part of a career 
exploration curriculum. She concludes, however, that whether an initiative is school-based or 
community-based, assignments must be real since young people quickly recognize "phony" 
activities and readily sense and resent exploitation. The service cannot be "bu^ work," nor 
should students be assigned tasks that the regular staff wants to avoid. 

The State of Maryland’s Perspective 

In 1992, through action by the State Board of Education, the Maryland State Department 
of Education (nd) became the first state to require service-learning for high school graduation. 
The requirement, which applies to the graduating class of 1997, states that each student shall 
complete 75 hours of service that includes preparation, action, and reflection. At the discretion 
of the local district, activities can start in the middle grades. An option is participation in a 
locally-designed initiative approved by the state superintendent (Maryland State Depeutment of 
Education, nd). The state education agency has identified three distinct activities: direct 
service, indirect service, and advocacy, each distinguished by who is served, how they are 
served! and by what students learn. 

Direct service . These activities place students face-to-face in helping someone, e.g., peer 
eind cross-eige tutoring, mentoring, and visiting the elderly. Students who are at risk of failing 
and those with low self esteem often benefit from performing direct service. Such service 
usually occurs weekly for several weeks or months and is enhanced when students have prior 
training. It £dso helps if the people they are serving know about the students before they 
arrive. Since students often work with people different from themselves, the experiences help 
them overcome fears and biases they may have about others. 

Indirect service . Activities eire performed "behind the scenes" by channeling resources to 
alleviate a problem, i.e., students may not even come into contact with those they serve. In 
some cases, the activities benefit the community as a whole rather than a particular group. 
Some examples aire environmental projects such as planting trees and cleaning stream beds, 
conducting food and clothing drives, building ramps and installing door latches for 
independent-living senior citizens, and conducting clean-up projects. Indirect service, 
characteristically undertaken by large groups, often are annual or one-time special events 
Involving a great deal of planning but little reflection. They are popular because they do not 
interrupt the schedule or, if they do, they interrupt everyone’s schedule at the seune time. 
These projects tend to be least valuable since students may not actually see the benefit of their 
efforts first hand. 

Advocacy . Students engaged in advocacy often lend their voices and talents to aid the 
disenfranchised or to correct perceivi:d injustices. Once students have helped an individual, 
they may perform other initiatives to eliminate the causes of the problem or inform the public 
about the issue. Such activities include lobbying public officials to taike a new course of action, 
petitioning, making presentations, conducting community surveys, and presenting the results. 
They also might undertake such consciousness-raising activities as distributing literature and 
involving others in service. Students at Wicomico High School in Maryland, for example, 
conducted a "Disability Week" in which sensitivity training was conducted that included 
experiencing simulated speech, hearing, and vision impairments. 
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Wliat i« a Service-Learning Curriculum? 



In this section, we look at various aspects of integrating service-learning into the 
curriculum. 

Examples of Curriculum Integration 

Although many educators regard service-learning as a fundamental aspect of currici lum, 
some observers believe that such efforts often lack purpose and substance and frequently are 
disconnected from the curriculum (Siegel and Rockwood, 1993). However, the potential impact 
on the curriculum, nonetheless, is apparent. As the Alliance for Service-Learning in Eklucation 
Reform (1993) asserts, service-learning attempts to make classroom study relevant when 
students begin to connect their outside service with their work in each curricular area. For 
example, in "SerVermont." approximately 10,000 rural, urban, and suburban K-12 students 
are involved in their community during the day, after school, and during the summer. The 
activities include repairing an elderly person’s, electrical equipment in Industrial arts class and 
typing for nonprofit agencies in business classes (Kendall and Associates, 1990). 

Dirks (1C93) suggests that in order to be most effective, service-learning must be 
integrated into civics and government curricula. Its "first home," he asserts, should be 
subjects that teach citizenship and government, areas which should engage students in 
community problem solving. Dirks maintains that students should learn that a "complete 
citizen" is one who volunteers in a hospital and also understands and votes on bond issues 
that affect the hospital’s future. The students at Hopkins High School in Minnetonka. 
Minnesota, provide a good exeimple of service-learning as a dimension of a 12th grade social 
service class - in this case. "Community Involvement." 'These students become involved in a 
variety of community service internships and other activities that are "invented" as they 
proceed (Kendall and Associates, 1990). 

'The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (1993) also envisions broad 
integration of activities into the academic curriculum, suggesting, for example, that science 
students conduct local environmental projects, that art students consider how their art could 
make life better for others, (e.g.. donating their art to homeless shelters), and that home 
economic students use newly acquired skfils in cooking and child care to help people in need. 

The literature is filled with other illustrations of integration such as Suitland High 
School’s student support/service program in Forestvllle. Maryland in which students assist 
physically disabled adults and other students with learning disabilities. Students at Burbank 
High School in California work with young children and senior citizens with developmental and 
physical disabilities, serve as hospital aides, and work at local animal shelters. Students at J. 
F. Kennedy High School in Plainview, New York, attend classes in which a "Participation in 
Government" curriculum is utilized. Students at Rainer Beach High School in Seattle are 
involved in a "Leadership Development" effort that includes developing leadership 
responsibilities as part of school -based management (Kendall and Associates, 1990). 

'The Council of Chief State School Officers (1994) also provides descriptions of initiatives 
based on students’ age and developmental needs. For example, at the elementary school level, 
fifth grade students at the William Penn school in Indianapolis learned of the needs of an 
elderly school neighbor, Mr. Roberts, who was known for his beautiful garden. 'The students 
evidently learned that, because of surgery, their neighbor was unable to do his annual spring 
planting. With their science teachers’ guidance, the students studied planting, pollinating, and 
growing cycles. In language arts, they read about growing vegetables; in mathematics, they 
used measurements, multiplication, addition, and division to determine the amounts of seeds 



and plants needed for a certain area. They also learned how to use tools safety, work together, 
and encourage each other. More Importantly, they got to know Mr. Roberts and to feel pride in 
their work and the "gifts" they brought to their elderly neighbor’s life. 

At the middle school level, at the Crlspus Attucks Middle School (also in Indianapolis), 
students studied natural disasters as a thematic unit involving social studies, mathematics, 
science, and language arts. The teachers had heard that the Red Cross needed bandages and 
supplies and realized that their students might be able to help. The students researched 
natural disasters, met with Red Cross staff, and discovered that one problem was 
communication with non-English speaking people who are involved in disasters. With the help 
of their Spanish teacher, the students translated a resource booklet for local residents. 

At the high school level in Milwaukee, the Northwest Side Community Development 
Corporation teamed with a predominantly African-American high school in order to attract 
businesses to the community and prepare students with the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to 
contribute to the work force. The Urban Rehabilitation Project at Custer High School involved 
students in a technical education program to rebuild boarded-up houses. Although these brief 
examples, needless to say, are only the "tip of the service-learning curriculum iceberg," they 
suggest that service-learning can enrich the entire K-12 curriculum by moving students out of 
the classroom and into the community for pent of their lives. 



What Is Service-Learning Instruction ? 

In this section, we look at vaulous aspects of service-learning instruction, including the 
concept of reflection and the issue of assessment. 

Out of the Text and into the Context 



Service-leamlng, as a strategy for educational reform, emphasizes academic achievement 
as one of the components of the service-leamlng experience. Community service strategies 
appear to be changing the way some teachers view their classrooms and the ways in which 
students learn. For example, there appears to be less memorization and "book learning" and 
more « ong and remembering (Briscoe, 1991). 

According to Kinsley (1993), the service-learning process evolved by combining the 
community development theories of Paulo Freire and the educational theories of Ralph Ttyler 
and Hilda Taba — adding a touch of the instmctlonal recommendations of Theodore Sizer, 
John Goodlad, Jeannie Oakes, and David Berliner — namely, that teachers become "coaches" 
with their students, involve them in plemnlng their learning experiences, and provide them with 
opportunities to apply their learning hi useful ways. 

Service-learning also is rooted in the theories of John Dewey, Jean Piaget, and other 
constructivist theorists who see learning as the result of interaction with the envhonment eind 
who recognize that development occurs as individuals strive to construct more satisfying and 
complex ways of understanding their world. Conrad and Hedin (1989) also restate James 
Coleman’s highly useful contrast of the experiential learning approach with what Coleman calls 
the more common "information assimilation" model in which the teacher’s starting point is 
presenting information to students followed by one or more steps in this learning sequence: (1) 
receiving information, (2) organizing the information into principles, (3) inferring a partlCvilar 
application from the general principles, and (4) appljrlng and revising the principles. TJ'e 
experiential approach has an alternative sequence in which students (1) act in a p€u:ticular 
situation, (2) see the effects of that action, (3) understand those effects, (4) understand the 
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general principles under which the effects fall, and (5) apply the principles in new 
circumstances. 

Each approach has strengths and weaknesses. According to Conrad and Hedin, the 
former approach imparts large amounts of information and systematically develops principles 
and generalizations. On the other hand, since instruction may "bog down" in the presentation 
stage and never be applied, little may be learned. In the alternative approach, there is less 
efficient presentation of information and the danger that students will not draw out principles 
and generalizations from practice. On the other hand, the experiential approach: 

mitigates against the distant abstraction of much classroom Instruction 
and instead places information ...with the real life nuances and 
connections which any fact or principle must have to connote genuine and 
useful meaning: it motivates the learner by providing connections between 
academic content and the real problems of life; and it adds in retention of 
knowledge as learning is made personal and applied in action. A sixteen 
year-old member of an eunbulance crew put it more succinctly: 'In school 
you learn chemistry and biology and stuff and then forget it as soon as the 
test is over. Here you’ve got to remember because someboefy’s life depends 
on it.’ (p. 19) 

Service-learning takes students out of conventional classrooms euxd introduces them to 
real tasks, with real consequences, and with substantive learning. Early in this century, 
progressive educators identified experience as an essential component of meaningful 
education. They were, in essence, the first modem constmctlvists who challenged students to 
find meaning in their actions and to develop their own conclusions. 

John Dewey’s contribution must be acknowledged, since his conception of education 
involves several elements that are fundamental to service-learning: experience as a means of 
obtaining knowledge, active student participation in learning, and community involvement 
(Shadfer, 1993). First, Dewey saw education as a function of life, i.e., by absorbing different 
experiences, an individual builds knowledge. Knowledge is the result or residue of one’s 
experiences: it does not exist prior to one’s experience. Hence, every event an individual 
experiences becomes a lesson learned: every community in which an individual resides 
becomes a classroom. Secondly, Dewey believed that active student participation* is central t.o 
learning. In fact, he observed that there is no deficit in traditional education greater than its 
failure to secure the active cooperation of students in constructing the purposes Involved in 
their education. Thirdly, the concept of community is essential in Dewey’s pedagogy since in 
order for students to gain an understanding of the events thqr experience, thqr must be able to 
relate those experiences to situations outside of school. Dewey believed that integrating 
individuals into society is impossible except when they live in close association with others in 
the constant "free give and take " of experiences. For Dewey, education is the primary agent of 
social change within communities. Throughout hi" life, he maintained that the school should 
be a genuine form of active community life rather than a separate entity. 

Nor should the contribution of Dewey’s colleague, William Heard Kilpatrick, be overlooked. 
The modem accounts of service-learning "units" sound very familiar to those of us old enough 
to remember our first days of teaching along the lines of Kilpatrick’s "unit method. Shaffer 
(1993) does a marvelous Job of reconstructing Kilpatrick’s work by illustrating a hypothetical 
service-learning experience (i.e., a clear air campaign) as the focus of a unit of work. He 
demonstrates that such activities can be used to integrate academic subjects and enhance 
academic learning. Using the format of a sample unit of the former Lincoln School at Teachers 
College, Columbia University (where Kilpatrick did much of his seminal work), Shaffer 



constructs a service-learning "unit" based on the steps of the traditional unit method: 
instituting a motivational dialogue: identifying problems to be solved amd questions to be 
emswered: developing activities in various subject areas that help solve problems: projecting 
probable outcomes (habits, skills, attitudes, appreciations, and information): and developing 
new interests leading to further activities. 

One of the differences, however, from when Kilpatrick developed his unit method is that 
teachers today often begin with content standards, have learner objectives in mind, and have 
developed tools to assess how well students are meeting the standards. Assessment, indeed, is 
an essential element in the process since what is tested often is more likely to be taught. The 
new "CIA," in efp^t, now stands for the imbroken chain of curriculum/instructlon/assessment. 
Nonetheless, reviewing Kilpatrick’s old -- in conjunction with Sheiffer’s new — unit method is 
like taking a step back in time. Or is it a step "back to the future?" 

Perhaps, in time, more teachers will come to accept the view of von Glasersfeld (1993) cuid 
other modem constructivists that knowledge is the result of constmctive activities and. hence, 
cannot be transferred to passive receivers but rather has to be built by each individual. 
Service-learning provides endless opportunities from which students might construct valuable 
meanings as they move out of the text and into the context of real world applications . 

In summary, an aincient Chinese proverb says. 'Tell me euid I will forget: show me aind 1 
will remember: involve me and I will understand." Such insights have caused one teacher to 
conclude that after a dozen years of teaching, it became evident that what worked was students 
participating actively: what did not work was students sitting passively (MacNichol, 1993). 
Although this insight may be common knowledge to meuiy teachers, few appear to utilize it in 
formulating their instmctloned approaches. 

Kielsmeier (1992) simileu-ly concludes that during the past three decades what we have 
taught has chzmged significzmtly: how we teach heis not. The potential for change, nonetheless, 
is significaint. Kielsneier contends that the major thrust of service-learning is how it delivers 
content. Service-learning, he notes, takes what students should know emd should do and uses 
it to make schools and communities better places in which to live Euid work. However, both 
curriculum and instmctlon need to be enhanced by long-term commitments of schools to 
professional development programs based on content and performance standards, high 
expectations, and pedagogical techniques — and not solely on the existence of curriculum 
standards. 

Reflection: The Key to Service-Leaming 

One word appears again and again in the writing about service-learning: reflection. 

Duckenfleld and Swanson (1992) maintain that reflection is the primary component that 
enables students to think deeply about their experiences because when they think about, write 
about. Eind share their thoughts with others, they learn much about themselves and others. 
Reflection is a skill that involves observing, questioning, and putting new ideas together to add 
new meanings to the experience. Without it. students are likely to go through the motions but 
remain unaffected by the experience and left with their personal ignorances and biases 
reinforced or unex£unlned (Fertman, 1994). 

Other observers agree that reflection is the key to successful service-learning. To Kinsley 
(1993), it is the primary ingredient of success. To the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (1993), it is the key for capturing teachable moments. To the 
Alliance for Service Learning in Education Reform (1993), it is the process of looking at the 
implications of actions taken (both good and bad), determining what has been gained, and 



connecting learnings with future actions. Siegel and Rockwood (1993), acknowledging John 
Dewey, contend that it is not experience alone but rather reflecting upon those experiences 
that makes a difference in what is learned. Lastly. Ouellette (1992). a teacher and project 
coordinator in Dioluth. concludes that reflection is essential to learning. His research Indicates 
that students who responded appropriately to his essay questions all posted significant gains 
in self concept and problem solving; those who did not participate in structured reflection 
showed no statistically significant results. 

Reflection, however, must be structured and have clear objectives. Activities can be 
plcumed yet be flexible enough to allow learning to occur spontaneously. Duckenfleld and 
Swanson (1992) suggest that reflection must be an interactive, ongoing process and Include in- 
depth discussions, related reading, and journal writing. The Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(1992) echoes these ideas, suggesting that systematic reflection should include in-depth 
questioning and discussion, written and visual activities, and role playing. Reflection, in short, 
is part of the learning process and not an "add-on.” It is. or should be. the key to 
understimdlng. 

Assessment: A Needed Inttredient for Service-Leamlng 

With few exceptions, not a great deal has been written about the relationship of service- 
learning and assessment. In fact. McPherson (1991). director of a service-leadership initiative 
in the state of Washington, believes that the assessment process has been a noticeable 
weakness of service-learning, noting that although teachers have encouraged written and oral 
reflection, there heu. been iirtle systematic examination of this topic. Nonetheless. Ellis (1993). 
a reading resource teacher in Staten Island. New York, reports that students have developed 
portfolios that include service-learning activities, evaluated their progress, and discussed ways 
to improve oral communication skills. 

In addition, the Vermont Department of Education (Parsons. 1993a) has launched am 
initiative to examine how aervlce-leaming can be used as an assessment strategy. This effort 
Includes looking at how service-learning can be used in portfolio assessment and the states’ 
Common Core of Learning. The state education agency has initiated a series of meetings to 
explore issues related to connecting service-learning to state assessment initiatives. These 
discussions have Included state assessment and testing directors, teachers, service-learning 
practitioners, and state Learn and Serve coordinators. 

Materials also axe being developed in Vermont that include the following exit outcomes: 
students will participate in a community project, keep a journal that documents perform^ce 
and personal reflection, write a self evaluation, and participate in a presentation to a 
community panel where evalnation and leaunlng results are presented. Performemce tasks also 
are being developed, e.g.. students will work cooperatively with others, complete a personal 
action plan that includes the individual’s personal responsibility to the group, document 
activities and reflections, write a self-evaluation, and obtain external validation for the 
initiative. 

Related to the work of the Vermont Department of Education is the Council of Chief State 
School Officers’ effort to create a state zissessment and service-learning collaborative. Through 
the collaborative, state assessment directors, state service-learning coordinators, and teachers 
will come together to discuss how service-learning is linked to state assessment requirements, 
develop sample rubies and other materials, and share progress in Integrating service-learning 
into district and state assessment programs. 
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To sum up: curriculum, instruction, and assessment must be unified if any of these 
components is to make sense. Cordell (in personal correspondence on June 1, 1995) cogently 
tied these elements together amd, most importantly, coupled them to service-learning when she 
wiute: 



If service-learning is ever to become a systemic part of curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment, several factors —beside on-going support for 
the process — must be present. The service component must address 
discipline-based or interdisciplinauy content standards established by a 
state, district, and/or school. These standards may be addressed through 
leamiing and assessment events that clearly demonstrate how the planning, 
implementation, and reflection on service demonstrate quality academic 
learning as well as social responsibility and personal development. 
Moreover, the criteria for success should be decided on by the service 
providers, recipients, and facilitators. The results may then be evaluated by 
each using the established criteria. These examples can then be shmed and 
adapted by others in a similar form. This will help service-learning become 
part of a repertoire of powerful instructioned methods rather than another 
’fad’ imposed on an already cumbersome curricular/instructional agenda. 



What are the Blajor Barriers to be Overcome for Service-Leamlng 
to be Integrated Into Curriculum and Instruction ? 

Change in education comes slowly. It is not unusual to find teachers excledming, "1 have 
taught the traditional way my entire ceireer and so far so good," or parents stating, "1 was 
taught the traditional way and 1 tinned out OK." Resistance to change, more often than not, is 
the norm. There are, however, barriers other than the need to overcome locked-in traditions. 
In this section, we explore several cturicular, instructional, and legal concerns. 

Curricular and Instructional Concerns 



Schine (1989) observes that one of the most pervasive obstacles to service-learning 
actually appears unde, the banner of reform, i.e., a majority of states have legislated 
requirements that either add more course requirements and hours to the school day or place 
greater emphasis on standardized test scores. Hence, the reform movement seemingly has 
resulted in reducing the amount of time for elective and exploratory courses. Schine contends 
that because of memy teachers’ concerns about covering a tightly-defined curriculum, only a 
relatively few creative ones find ways to acqvitre the time needed to plan and implement quality 
service-learning initiatives. 

Other barriers exist when the activities simply become "add-ons." For example, when 
students miss regularly scheduled classes, they must make up the work, although there 
seldom are make-up sessions or other available supports (Schine, 1989). According to Schine, 
concessions rarely are made in recognizing students’ participation, thus making it difficult for 
those who might benefit the most, i.e., those struggling with academic work who could take 
advantage of experiential programs. Moreover, relatively few schools — including those at the 
middle school level — use modular scheduling or other mechanisms that permit double class 
periods or other flexible arrangements. Consequently, it is difficult to schedule service 
placement, discussion, and reflection. One danger is that service-learning is seen as a frill or a 
sinecure for the teacher/leader (Schine. 1989). 



Schine also acknowledges the debate surrounding "values education." Many teachers find 
it easier to stick with the three Rs. The issue raised by Smilow (1993), therefore, is highly 
relevjuit, i.e., whether in an edready competitively tight schedule students should miss English 
classes to work in food pemtries. Schine likewise sees a potential problem in relying on 
community-based sites is that some educators question the willingness of agencies to accept 
volunteers as young as middle grade students. 

Other observers report that the lack of time is a major barrier. The school day often is 
overflowing for students who must fit in homework with home duties, meet work obligations, 
and engage in after-school social activities (Psursons, 1993). Parsons also raises a related 
problem — the issue of supervision -- since mzmy younger students need extensive supervision 
and monitoring. Although it has not been discussed widely in the literature, teacher 
prep£u:a.tion also is a concern. Teachers cannot engage in quality servlce-leeumlng activities 
before they have had detailed orientation in planning, implementation, and evaluation. In 
addition, Pzirsons (1993b) raises the issue of the relative sparcity and accessibility of quality 
placement sites, especially in rural areas where little transportation is available to get students 
to assignments and back to their schools and homes. 

Shaffer (1993) sees three unfulfilled needs that could hamper service-learning: the need 
to define the concept more clearly, to establish explicit outcomes toward which initiatives can 
strive, and to evaluate the initiatives thoroughly. He argues that the service-learning definition 
needs standardization so that all efforts have the same characteristics, thus making them 
identifiable as a distinct Instructional approach. He also notes the distinction between service- 
learning as a way of educating students (academic development) and providing community 
services (youth development). Since little or no consensus exists, some initiatives consist solely 
of services Independent of the curriculum, whereas others consist of activities that focus on 
academic outcomes while ignoring community needs. Shaffer thus sees the need for a 
standard set of criteria so that the concept can be implemented consistently. Although he 
takes the position that emphasizes learning over service, he believes that no clear 
understanding of service-learning’s “true objectives" exist. 

On the issue of outcomes. Shaffer stresses "direct academic" (cognitive) rather than "feel 
good" (affective) outcomes. Although he concedes that no consensus exists on this issue, he 
views service-learning as a way of altering the way education is approached and as a means of 
advancing traditional academic subjects. He also sees the lack of comparable evaluation as a 
barrier, i.e., the need to measure similar data so that initiatives can be accurately compared. 
He suggests that evaluations should include standard information about students’ academic 
and emotional development, i.e.. grade point averages as well as indicators of self esteem and 
self efficacy: and should emphasize quantitative rather than qualitative data, since the latter 
cannot be easily compared. Such data, he maintains, should include the impact on academic 
outcomes, dropout rates, test scores, college entrance rates, and grade point averages. 

Legal Concerns 

A number of legal issues also exist about which teachers, administrators, and community 
agency staff are concerned. A primary resource organization on legal issues is the Nonprofit 
Risk Management Center publication. Legal Issues for Service-Leaming Programs (Seidman 
and Tremper, 1994). Although we will not explore this issue in depth, we call attention to the 
many dimensions on which the center’s publication focuses, namely, legal liability 
fundamentals (e.g., negligence, direct liability for program negligence, liability for harm that 
volunteers might cause, liability in cooperative programs, and liability shields): Injuries to 
students (including K-12 students, on-campus vs. off-campus activities, harm firom Intentional 
misconduct, and workers’ compensation): legal limits on service-learning initiatives (e.g.. 



wage/hour, child labor, and anti* discrimination laws and mandatory service); and risk 
management (controlling risks and insurance). 

In order to plan and operate successful initiatives, those responsible for them must be 
aware of the rules for imposing liability for any harm the initiatives may cause, laws that 
require or prohibit certain practices, risk management procedures to reduce the likelihood of a 
negative incident, and Insurance arrangements to provide adequate coverage if anything should 
go wrong. Seidman and Tremper (1994) suggest three points regarding risk control that those 
in charge should know: what is expected of them, how to perform their duties properly and 
safety, and when and how to report problems or suggest changes. 



What are the Purported Benefits and Proven Results of Service-Learning ? 

In this section, we review the claims made for service-learning, several evaluation 
guldeposts and chedlenges, and reported quamtltatlve and qualitative research findings. It is 
understandable that extensive cladms have been made on behalf of service-learning since 
casuad practitioners often become enthusiastic advocates when they believe that they have 
fovmd a way of teaching that makes sense to them. Hence, they wish to share it with others — 
and they do — unequivocally. 

Unfortunately, few indications of cost benefits are reported in the literature. We were 
expecting to find substantial data in this area. That is not the case. However, Schlne (1989), 
who indicates that service opportunities can be developed without draining a school’s financial 
or humeui resources, contends that implementation is more efficient when a school can allocate 
staff and support services. Provision for transportation, support staff, and a budget for 
incentives to reward volunteers are desirable. Schlne maintains that quality initiatives can be 
started and sustained at low cost since no costly supplies or facilities are needed. The 
indispensable resource is the time teachers need to guide students. 

Purported Benefits of Servlce-Leaming 

Calm (1992) categorizes three types of benefits: for students, teachers, and, what he 
terms, "broader benefits." 

Students . Calm (1992) identifies seven benefits for students. For exeimple, they (1) learn 
to make dadly choices about what and how they will learn and, hence, become motivated as 
they see the relevance of leeuning and acquire and use new skills; (2) begin to change their 
traditional role of "receiver" to "producer;" (3) set their own learning goals in relation to the 
world around them; (4) leam to work in both large and small gro jps with adults and peers 
and, thereby, leam to value different perspectives; (5) leam how to respond to social problems, 
exercise their democratic responsibilities, and gain experiences that help them address social 
issues; (6) engage in experiences that provide potential material for reflection and action; and 
(7) demonstrate their mastery of skills and information by using what they have learned to 
address real needs in read situations. In addition, some teachers report that on days when 
their students or classes are involved in service-learning activities, attendance always is higher. 

Other observers see benefits to students such as Increased knowledge about other people 
and themselves (Kinsley, 1993); character building and positive effects on social, psychological, 
and intellectu£d development (Conrad and Hedin, 1989); and enhanced self esteem, a sense of 
accomplishment, opportunities for career exploration, and positive attitudes and behaviors 
relating to the world of work (Schlne, 1989). Schlne also suggests that service-learning 
challenges students to work collegially, leam to compromise, leam to communicate effectively. 
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confront problems, consider alternatives, and find solutions to those problems. The consensus 
appears to be that having "real audiences" for their school work is a powerful motivator for 
students, since they become more concerned with producing quality products and providing 
quality services when the results of their work have greater importance than when merely 
pleasing a teacher or earning a grade. 

Lastly, the District of Columbia Public Schools — which has a graduation requirement of 
100 hours of co mm unity service — has drafted a list of learner outcomes that are seen as being 
highly beneficial to students. Although the initiative is not totally service-learning in that the 
experiences are not yet con^pletely integrated into curriculum and Instruction, the DC schools 
are moving in that direction by developing outcomes that incorporate service-leammg activities. 
Cordell (in personal correspondence on June 1, 1995) submitted £m extensive list of learner 
outcomes, including the following highly relevant examples: 

• Self-directed learners 

Transfer learning from one context to another 

ContlnuEilly acquire and apply new knowledge and skills that enhance their 
abilities 

• Collaborative leaders 

Demonstrate Interactive communication 

Demonstrate consideration for individual and cultural differences 

• Community builders 

Take civic action in order to address community problems, concerns, and 
inequities 

Participate in improving the environment for economic and ecological reasons 
Reflect on role as a community contributor 
Actively participate in group/community. 

Teachers . Calm (1992) also presents six benefits for teachers. For example, they (1) learn 
to guide the instructional process, thereby enlarging their traditional roles of meiely 
transmitting Information; (2) become energized by working in new ways with the community; 
(3) "open up" the schedule by designing activities in which learning can occur on its own 
schedule rather than "by the bell;" (4) develop theme-based curricula around real-life issues 
that require both themselves and students to draw on solutions from diverse perspectives; (5) 
become partners with students, rather than antagonists, as they Jointly strive to transform 
schools into learning communities; and (6) gain active community allies as well as increased 
resources. Conrad and Hedin (1989) add to this list the notion that service-learning 
encourages, even forces, academic learning to be tested and applied in the "crucible of real 
experiences." Lastly, Duckenfield and Swanson (1992) view service-l'^amlng as a potentially 
powerful dropout prevention tool. 

Broader benefits . Calm (1992) identifies two broader benefits of service-learning, namely, 
that it (1) addresses several factors that research indicates lead to effective learning, e.g., active 
learner ♦ ivolvement, opportunities for practices, and high but attainable goals; and (2) fuels 
educational change since it strongly elicits favorable enthusiasm from students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and community members. Not only do students and teachers benefit, 
but so does the community in these ways: school and community partnerships are formed to 
assess, plan, and coUaboratively meet identified needs; communities gain a new and Important 
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stakeholder, namely, the students; understandings across generations, cultures, perspectives, 
and abilities are enhanced; and. most importantly, communities acquire valuable services to 
meet direct human, educational, health, emd environmental needs. Last, but certainty far from 
least, countless benefits are accured by the recipients of the services. That list is being added 
to each day £ts more and more services are provided to both the young and the old. 

Eh^aluation Guideposts 

Formative and summative evaluation . ASLER. the Alliance for Service- Learning in 
Education Reform (1993). suggests several evaluation guideposts. including the need for 
documenting processes; measuring outcomes identified by and expected of all participants; and 
collecting impact data on all of the participants, including service recipients. Because the 
processes vaiy in extent and complexity. ASLER recommends both formative and summative 
evaluations: the former to assess needed modifications and the latter to eiggregate data on the 
efiectiveness of the initiatives. A combination of both types helps ensure that the initiatives are 
responsive to their purposes and to the participants. 

Hypothesized areas of impact . Conrad and Hedln (1989. pp. 19-20) summarize a range of 
outcomes that service-learning advocates have developed. The following items, derived from 
both quantitative and qualitative studies, represent general areas of impact rather them 
operative research hypotheses: 

• Intellectual development and academic learning — basic academic skills (expressing 
ideas, reading, calculating); content emd skills related to service experiences; higher 
level of thinking (open-mindedness, problem solving, critical thinking); insights. 
Judgments, understandings (nuances that can not be explained in a book or lecture); 
motivation to learn and retention of knowledge (information); and skills in learning 
from experiences (observing, asking questions, applying knowledge) 

• Personal growth and development — ego and moral development: exploration of new 
roles, identities, and interests; personed efficacy, sense of worth, emd competence; 
revised and reinforced values; self esteem; taking responsibility and accepting 
consequences for one’s own actions; and willingness to accept new challenges 

• Social growth and development — civic participation; career exploration: political 
efficacy; team work; social responsibility; concern for the welfare of others; emd 
imderstanding. apprecia.dng. and relating to people from a wide range of backgrounds. 

E^reduation chedlenges . Conrad and Hedin (1989) caution that service-learning presents 
unique evaluation problems in that service is not a single, easily defined activity but rather a 
variety of activities across time and events, each with different potentials for affect. For 
example, even within the confines of a particular initiative, students might perform different 
kinds of service and even if the Initiative stresses only one type of service, variations likely will 
exist in the activities of individual students. Moreover, even if all participemts perform the 
same task, they do not iiecessarity react or relate to them in the same way. 

In short. Conrad and Hedln emphasize that not only is the Independent variable — service 
— difficult to define, but each activity has a wide range of possible outcomes, many of which 
are hard to assess. A quick perusal of the items above reveals that many of the hypothesized 
outcomes involve personal characteristics that are very complex, subject to many influences, 
not likely to be changed in the short run. and not likely to be measured accurately through 
conventional paper-and-pencil tests. Conrad and Hedin further suggest that many service- 
learning activities are relatively brief and isolated departures from classroom study, thus 



preventing evaluators from assessing the cumulative effects of a variety of activities over a 
period of time. To complicate matters, many studies have been conducted by advocates and/ or 
staff, thereby adding to the potential problem of evaluator bias. The two researchers conclude, 
however, that while research in this area is difficult, it is not impossible since many sound 
studies have been conducted that provide useful information. 

Retxnted Research Findings 

C onrad and Hedin synthesis of quantitative findings . Data from several studies show a 
general trend of social, personal, and academic development fostered by service-learning. 
Conrad and Hedin (1989) report three types of results: academic learning, soclal/psychologlcal 
development, and effects on those serv^. 

With njgard to academic learning , the strongest results are tn the aireas of peer tutoring 
and teaching younger students. For exzunple, in an earlier study. Hedin (1987) reports the 
results of meta-analyses that consistently found modest increases In reading and maAematlcs 
achievements for both the tutor and tutee. Conrad zmd Hedin speculate that it may be that 
such positive outcomes may be due to the fact that tutoring is the form of service that is most 
like schooling £ind the knowledge and skills examined are most like those the tutors have been 
using. They eilso cite the findings of Hamilton (1987) that show consistent gains In knowledge 
when researchers measured information students were likely to encounter in their service 
experiences. 

Two other findings reported by Conrad and Hedin focus on the effects of service 
experiences on problem solving, open-mindedness, and critical thinking. First, in the mid- 
1970s, Wilson is reported to have found that students who participated In political and social 
actions became more open-minded. Second, in the early 1980s, Conrad and Hedin found that 
students’ problem-solving ability -- measured by reactions to a series of real-Ufe situations -- 
increased more for students in community service and other experience-based activities than 
for those in comparison groups; students’ ability to analyze problems improved substantially 
when they encountered problems simileir to those presented in the test and where the focus 
deliberately was on problem solving: and students who had neither discussed their experiences 
with others nor encountered problems similar to those in the test showed no more change than 
those in conventional classrooms. 

With regard to social psychological development . Conrad and Hedin cite their 1982 study 
of 27 school-sponsored initiatives that featured direct participation in service activities, career 
internships, and outdoor adventures in which students showed gains in social and personal 
responsibility. They also cite a study by Hamilton (1988) of gains in social responsibility with 
groups of 4-H members engaged in various forms of service. Also, Newmann and Rutter (1983) 
conclude that community service appears to affect students’ sense of social responsibility and 
personal competence more positively than regular classroom instruction. 

Conrad and Hedin’s 1982 study found that students in service-learning and other 
experiential initiatives develop favorable attitudes both toward adults and the types of people 
and organizations with whom they were involved. They also cite Luchs’ study (1981) that such 
students gained more positive attitudes toward others, a greater sense of efficacy, and higher 
self esteem than non-participating comparison students; and Calabrese and Schiner’s study 
(1986) that reportedly found lower levels of alienation and isolation and fewer disciplinary 
problems among adolescents involved in service as part of a program for students with 
behavioral difficulties. 
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Self esteem has been a widely investigated variable. Increases in self esteem have been 
reported for students who served as tutors and in more general helping roles. Newmann emd 
Rutter (1983) reported that students involved in community service projects increased on a 
dimension closely related to self esteem, i.e., a sense of social competence on such tasks as 
communicating effectively to groups and persuading adults to take younger persons views 
seriously. Mosher (1977) found that moral and ego development can be enhanced particularly 
by activities that combine discussion of moral issues with the exercise of empathy, role taking, 
and action on behalf of moral and social goals. 

Lastly, with regard to the effects on those served , researchers consistently have found 
tutoring to be an effective mode of instruction, e.g., Hedin (1987) reports that tutoring has been 
found to be a more effective tool for raising academic outcomes than has computer-assisted 
instruction. 

Conrad a r 1 Hedin's synthesis of qualitative findings . According to Conrad and Hedin 
(1989), evidence from qualitative studies suggests even more strongly and consistently that 
community service is an effective learning method. They assert that persons who have worked 
with or evaluated servlce-leaming cannot help but be struck by the high regard in which the 
activities are held by those who are involved with them, including the persons served. It is not 
unusual for evaluators to observe, as Conrad and Hedin suggest, that although their pre-post 
tests reveeiled no significant change, "every one associated with the (initiative) was highly 
pleased with it and convinced it was a powerful and positive experience" (p. 25). 

Hedin and Conrad (1987) also analyzed Journals of high school students who volunteered 
in schools and social agencies as part of a social studies course. The Journals reveal memy 
insights about the new roles they were assuming. For example, one student reports the 
following feelings about missing one day's assignment: 

As I entered (the school) it was my Joy to see Adam wearing a smock 
covered with paint washing his hands at the sink. 'Hi,' I said. 'Did you go 
to school yesterday?' he replied shortly. Tes.’ I said guiltily (having 
skipped my service assignment). "Why didn’t you come?' he demanded. T 
didn't have a ride to get back from here,’ I expleiined thinking as fast as I 
could. When I steuted to touch his shoulder, he Jerked away and said, 

'Don't.' So I left him edone... I felt like a criminal, (p. 26) 

Another student reports that service-learning experiences can change the way people look 
at their lives: 

I cannot even begin to count the number of days that I trudged into (the 
agency) thinking about eill the 'huge' problems in my life I was facing: 
homework, fights with my sister, money for college, the right guy not 
calling my house, gaining too much weight, missing a party.... I cannot 
think of a single time where I came out not feeling 100% better about life, 
and also feeling guilty about only thinking negatively about things that are 
so trivial in my life. (p. 27) 

Still another student reveals insights regarding new ways of thinking: 

As the (first) morning came to an eud, I began to deeply ponder the reason 
for my parents telling me to respect my elders. Honestly, I thought, I 
doubt if I can respect these people (who) wear diapers, drool gallons of 
saliva a day, (who) speak totally incoherently and (are) totally dependent 
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on a youth.... Finally, the first week passed. I becEune very attached to 
the residents. I think those insecurities you feel when you start working 
with elderly people disappear when you begin to really love them. (p. 27) 

Conrad and Hedin cogently summairlze their findings with this concluding thought: 

Through comments such as these, the ’more’ or ’much more’ that (these 
students) said they learned fi:om their service experience began to take on 
meaning. The ’more’ turned out to be not so much a reference to eunount 
as to significance, not so much to new information as to more important 
and more personal knowledge and understanding. The students were 
probing the fundamental questions of life: who am I? where am I going? is 
there any point to it all? They were thinking and writing about the basic 
issues of adolescence and beyond: about relationship, significance, 
connection, suffering, meaning hope, love, and attachment, (p. 28) 

[Note . Conrad zmd Hedln’s synthesis (1989) also was reported in the June 1991 
issue of Phi Delta Kappzm .l 

Shaffer’s analysis of the impact on academic learning . Shaffer (1993) reports data on 
indirect connections between community service and academic learning in three service- 
learning efforts — Magic Me, the Community Studies and Service Program (CSSP), and Teen 
Outreach -- and concludes that participating students performed better academically in several 
respects. 

With regard to Magic Me . a 16- month evaluation of students from two urban zmd one 
suburban middle school collected data on self esteem, locus of control, depression, life 
satisfaction, attitudes toward the elderly, socicd support fi:om friends, and yojith caring. Data 
also were collected on attendance rates, suspensions, and grade point averages. 

Quantitative findings demonstrated that in all but three affective areas, the pauticipants 
showed a greater marginEd improvement than control students, e.g., on the Rosenberg Self- 
Esteem Scale, the average scores of volunteers increased by 2.55 points compared to 1.17 
points for the control group; on the Meaningful Activity Scale, participants’ scores increased an 
average of 7.44 points compared with 5.48 points for the control group. Shaffer concludes that 
the initiative is effective in accomplishing its goal of fostering self esteem by engaging at-risk 
youth in service with the elderly and the mentally emd physically disabled. 

Data also suggest that the initiative motivates students to take an active interest in 
school. Shaffer supports this assertion by comparing attendance and suspension rates for 
Magic Me and control students. The participants attended school 86 percent of the time 
compared to 80.1 percent for the control group. Likewise. 35 percent of the control group were 
suspended during the 1989-90 school year, compared to 8 percent of the service participants. 
Schaffer believes these modifications contributed to better academic performance for the 
participants. Although these observations, he asserts, are speculative considering the 
evaluation was not designed to measure impact of in-school performance, participants received 
better grades than control students. A comparison of grade point averages shows that the 
average grade received by participants during the 1989-90 school year was 75.1 percent 
compared to 72,7 percent for the control group. 

With regard to the Community Studies and Service Progrcun (CSSP), an evaluation was 
conducted to assess impact on students’ attitudes about the school and community. Data 
were collected on one’s sense of commtmity, self esteem, self efficacy, attitudes toward helping 
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others, cultural isolation/awareness, and level of Involvement In the school and community. 
Data zdso were collected on attendance rates and scores on the California Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS). Data indicated that CSSP had a positive effect on all of the affective areas and that 
students made the greatest progress in self esteem, self efficacy, cultural isolation/ awareness, 
and level of involvement in school and community. Data also revealed that participating 
students attended school more frequently and improved performance on standardized tests 
compared to non-p£uticipation students. Using one school as an example, the average 
participating student was absent a total of 4.9 days during the spring semester of 1990 
compared to the control group average of 8.9 days. Participating students were absent 
unexcused an average of 3. 1 times during the same semester; the control group was absent 
unexcused an average of 5.9 times. The trend of improved attendance rates for participating 
students was recorded across all five schools ofiering CSSP classes. 

In order to measure academic progress, the evaluation examined performance on 
standardized tests. Using a second school as a comparison, substantial differences were 
recorded on the CTBS Reading, Language Arts, and Mathematics subtests. On each test, 
participants’ scores Increased over the covu se of the 1989-90 school year, whereas scores of 
the control group decreased, e.g., on the Reading subtest, participating students registered an 
average baseline score of 38 in 1989. When tested in 1990, the same students registered an 
average score of 46.1 — a net gain of 8.1 points -- compared to the control group that had an 
initial average score of 39.7 and a concluding score of 37.7 -- a net decrease of 2 points. 
Similar data exist for the Language Arts and Mathematics subtests. Shaffer concluded that the 
primary goal of positively impacting the affective areas is accomplished, and. at the same time, 
improved academic performance is indirectly achieved. Both quantitative data and qualitative 
findings in the CSSP in five San Francisco high schools also are reported by Armstrong (1992) 
who concluded that the CSSP successfully captured the essence of experiential learning as 
evidenced by the positive feedback from student participants, the students’ endorsement of the 
course, and modest increases in such indicators of academic engagement as grades, 
attendance, £ind standardized test performance. In earlier study, Armstrong and Crowe 
(1990) reported that the perceived knowledge about community issues increased considerably 
in a study of approximately 155 students across four schools that peirticipated in the CSSP 
during the fall of 1989. 

Evaluation data on Teen Outreach was reported from 1984 to 1989. The initiative had 
the goal of reducing teenage pregnancy. Hence, the evaluation measixred impact on indicators 
typically associated with high dsk youth: becoming or causing pregnancy, being arrested, 
using alcohol or marijuana, and not using contraception when sexually active. Data on 
suspensions, dropouts, and the percentage of students who failed courses during a school year 
also were recorded. 



Data indicated that Teen Outreach is successful in accomplishing its objective. EMdence 
of success is noted in that between 1984 and 1989, participants consistently had lower 
pregnancy rates than the control group, e.g., in 1984, 3.5 percent of the participants became 
pregnant or caused pregnemcy compared to a control group among whom 10 percent were 
responsible for pregnancies. In 1989, 3.2 percent of those participating became pregnant or 
caused pregnancy, whereas 7 percent of the comparison group were responsible for 
pregnancies. Similar statistics exist for each year between 1984 and 1989. 




In addition, participation positively impacted students’ school performance, in that 
participants were suspended less often, failed fewer courses, and dropped out at a lower rate 
than students in the control group. During the 1988-89 school year, over 33 percent of the 
students in the control group were suspended for behavioral problems compared to 14 percent 
of the Teen Outreach students. Similarly, over 54 percent of the comparison students received 
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an "F* In a course, whereas 39 percent of the students engaged in service activities failed a 
course. Also. 1.2 percent of the participating students dropped out. whereas 4.5 percent of the 
control students did not complete the 1988-89 school year. Although the evaluation did not 
record data on progress in academic course work (i.e., grade point averages), the researcher 
speculated that students "indirectly" improve academically due to participation in Teen 
Outreach. 

Anderson and her colleagues* study of two inner-city magnet schools . Anderson. Kinsley. 
Negroni, and Price (1991) report the development of an "ethic of service" in two inner-city 
schools in Springfield. Massachusetts: the Lincoln School and the Chestnut Street Middle 
School. Although most of their report was descriptive, some evaluative data were cited. With 
regard to the Lincoln School (K-4). participation in community servlce-leaming (CSL) has been 
a developmental process. Thematic curriculum units have been planned euid implemented, 
e.g.. a citizenship theme. Recipients of services include the elderly, patients in childrens 
wards at hospitals, and other students in the school. Anderson and her colleagues report that 
the school staff now views CSL as a way of increasing student learning, enriching the 
curriculum, and fostering the spirit of caring and lifetime service. The school staff reportedly 
engaged in an ongoing process of introspection, analysis, and evaluation to determine how they 
could deliver educational services to children more effectively. Anderson and her colleagues 
conclude that students’ self esteem has grown euid that this has led to improved academic 
achievement. Scores on the Massachusetts Test of Basic Skills have increased consistently 
over three years. The school’s climate is reported to be more filendly and students typically are 
more help^. kind, and caring. 

With regard to the Chestnut Street Middle School, the development of interdisciplinary 
curricular themes also is central, e.g., "Be a Good Neighbor." Service experiences based on this 
theme reportedly have given students a sense of local history and an understanding of their 
relationship to the neighborhood. Although the findings are not specified In detail, the general 
sense is that a change is evident in the school’s climate. Because CSL is not an "add-on." the 
ethic of service has become pervasive. 'The integration of CSL into the school’s academic life 
has provided a frsunework for teaching students to meet their own needs as well as recognize, 
respond to, and respect the needs of others. 

Loesch-Griffin and Lobmzm’s findings . Loesch-Grlfiln zmd Lobman (1993) evaluated two 
Initiatives: Project YES (Youth Engaged In Service) in which middle and high school students 
in the East Bay Area in California mentor and supervise younger students and the Region 2 
Project in which middle and high school students are involved in intensive six-week periods of 
community service combined with personal growth workshops and a curriculum on 
environmental conservation and social responsibility. The researchers reported some general 
data. e.g.. 90 to 100 percent of the participants (approximately 80 in a combined follow-up 
sample) Increased confidence in their ability to handle social and academic expectations and 
88 to 97 percent viewed themselves as doing "very well" in their roles as students, including 
classroom effort and performance and getting along with others. 

Kinsley’s findings . Based on an analysis of interviews and a student questionnaire in a 
case study, also in Springfield. Kinsley (1993) reports the following results when service- 
learning experiences became part of the learning process: the principal’s vision and leadership 
affected the way the experiences developed; the experiences were used to teach basic skills as 
well as help students develop social and personal skills; the experiences enhanced teachers’ 
understanding of service-learning as an instructional method: integration of experiences 
affected how teaching can be viewed as a strategy to enhance educational reform: teachers and 
students found that the experiences affected their relationships in a positive way: and the 
experiences gave students an opportunity to develop a sense of community. Kinsley, however. 



concluded that the implementation process needs to be better tmderstood by both teachers and 
community partners. 

Additional findings . Duckenfleld and Swanson (1992) have reviewed the relationship 
between service-learning and dropout prevention. While quantitative studies documenting the 
effectiveness of service-learning in preventing dropouts have not yet been conducted, the 
researchers feel that a sound base of research on several measurable variables support the 
claim that service-learning is an effective dropout prevention tool. 

Also, Schlne (1989) reports that positive results have been gained by 10 to 12 yeau: olds 
with learning disabilities and behavlorad problems in Buffalo, New York. The students, who 
became tutors for 6 to 8 year olds with similar difficulties, reportedly feel that they are 
worthwhile themselves and that they, too, can be as productive as any one. 

The literature also includes reports of the positive attitudes of a variety of pairticipants. 
Including Juan Gonzalez, a 1992 graduate of a vocational/technical high school who was 
motivated through community service; F.W'. Wagner, an Instructor in refrigeration technology; 
and Dennis Brunton, a community service-learning facilitation instructor. Gonzalez, Wagner, 
and Bnmtoa (1993) joined in recording how their experiences chsmged their lives. In diverse 
ways, each describes an increase in self esteem, self confidence, and self direction as well as 
in-depth knowledge of their community. 

Nonetheless, there is an important caveat. Cynthia Parsons (1993), coordinator of 
SerVermont, reminds us that it takes considerable time for chsmges to occur. Although she 
was discussing service-leeiming in relation to school dropouts when she observed that it is 
statistically impossible to Improve the dropout rate in a single calendar yeau:, perhaps "a dosage 
of patience” is needed. Chamges will come amd reforms will occur if they are thoughtfully 
conceived amd caurefuUy implemented. 



What Additional Issues most be Addressed? 



In this section, we review several issues that need to be looked at more closely if service- 
learning is to have am impact on educational reform. The issue discussed in greatest depth is 
the "voluntauy or required" aurgument. 

Accountability 

If the kinds of learning and development that service-learning promotes are not among the 
outcomes by which schools are judged, the approach likely will fare poorly among the vaulous 
pressures for more stamdaurdized cvmriculum amd higher test scores (Conrad amd Hedin, 1989). 
As a response to these pressures. Conrad amd Hedin recommend that servlce-leauming goads be 
clearly articulated and outcomes measured and reported in ways that respond to the 
accountability demamds of the state amd locad district. 



Prograun Issues 

If service-learning were to become part of the schools’ regulau: curriculum, Conrad amd 
Hedin (1989) wonder how it might retain its appeal, its "specialness," amd its evident departure 
from the norm. It remains to be seen, they observe, how students would react if service- 
leaumlng were a routine feature of school life. A related concern is how to make allowamces for 
increased complexity of the activities so that senior high school students are not doing the 
saune things they did at the middle school. A wide auray of options will be required that reflect 
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the developmental needs of children and youth. Lastly, program developers must assure that 
service is an addition to a community’s resources rather than a replacement of existing jobs or 
justification for reducing the public’ commitment to promoting social welfare. 

Research and Evaluation 

Both Kinsley (1993) and Conrad and Hedin (1989) assert that more extensive research 
and evaluation need to occur in order to establish the credibility of service-learning. Kinsley 
suggests that procedures such as action research, performance-based assessment, and 
portfolios are feasible approaches. Conrad and Hedin stress the need for research on what is 
lesumed through service, how much is learned, and through what practices these learnings are 
best attained. This research, they main tain , should Involve both quzmtitative studies focused 
more precisely on outcomes appropriate to service zmd qualitative studies that systemically 
probe the dynamics of service experiences. 

Responsibilities and Relationships 

Kinsley (1993) sees a need to understand the responsibilities and relationships among 
school and community partners. If service-learning initiatives are to develop, community 
partners must understand how they can connect more closely to schools in order to provide 
extensive service experiences. Based on the teachers’ experiences with whom she worked, 
Kinsley holds that community partners must be involved from the beginning when roles and 
responsibilities are first defin^. 

Time zmd Tradition 



Since the typical school day is complete with a "full zmd tradition-bound curriculum", 
Conrad zmd Hedin (1989) question how well service-learning czm fit "into a format of groups of 
35 students rotating through seven, tightly-packed. 47 minute periods" (p. 29). Since such 
approaches result in there being less direct control over the students’ time and movement, 
practitioners are faced with another burden -- unless the school’s staff can learn to break away 
from such time-honored traditions as covering the textbook from the first chapter straight to 
the concluding index, adhering strictly to pre-ordained lesson plans, keeping the students 
solidly intact from 8:30 to 3:30, and not diverging from the class discussion under any 
circumstances. 

Training zmd Practice 

As Conrad and Hedin (1989) observe, because service-lejumlng is a distinct method that 
requires new ways of relating to students, training zmd practice must be available at both the 
pre-service and in-service levels. They indicate that few pre-service programs are now evident. 
Moreover, they report that service-learning often works because it is practiced by advocates 
who believe in it so strongly that they will make it happen in the face of various obstacles. 
Reluctant and ill-prepared teachers may not feel the same way or share the same success. 
McPherson (1991) concurs that staff development is essential. Summer Institutes In which she 
has been Involved serve to counter this problem. She concluded that when teachers have the 
opportunity to meet with representatives of community agencies, they develop personal 
contacts that make future planning easier. 

Voluntary or Required? 

A number of school districts and one state have mandated that students perform a 
specified number of hours in community service prior to graduation. In Maryland, students 
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graduating in 1997 and beyond will be required to perform 75 houra of community service 
between the sixth grade and the completion of high school in order to receive a diploma 
(Maryland State Department of Education, nd). 

A great deal of controversy, however, exists regarding the requirement of service-learning 
courses emd/or hours of service. For example, mandatory service can motivate students who 
normally might not volunteer: on the other hand, voluntary service attracts studeiiits who are 
truly committed to service and are more manageable since fewer students are involved 
(Duckenfleld and Swanson, 1992). Anderson and her colleagues (1991) believe that making 
volunteering mandatory is a contradiction in terms and — while it may sound good -- is 
unrealistic. We need to look at both sides of the issue. 

Arguments against mandatory service . Supple (1992) maintains that mandatory 
approaches often result in experiences that compromise quality in the interest of meeting 
performance-hours requirements. Although Conrad and Hedin (1989) acknowledge that 
numerous examples of schools exist where requiring service appears to have been successful in 
introducing students to service and meeting community needs, they also acknowledge that the 
assumption often is made that, if something is good for some, it must be good for all. They 
observe that mandatory service may well create the image of reluctant teenagers trudging 
resentfully to — and through -- service assignments. 

Opponents of mandates also raise these issues: resources may not be available to ensure 
the necessary training to make servlce-leeimlng a success if it were mandatory for all students; 
the opportunity for service credits may have more lasting effect on students who choose to 
serve than would requiring students to serve in order to graduate; and mandates of any kind 
often invite political dissension and Judicial action (Northwest Regional Etlucatlon Laboratory, 
1994). 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (1993), while 
acknowledging that experts cure divided on this issue, quotes several practitioners who strongly 
oppose mandatory service: "The idea of required service is... an oxymoron... (It is) very hard to 
teach aiiyone what it mesms to volunteer in a mandatory prograun.... I have yet to find a kid 
who doesn’t think compulsory service has a negative effect...." "Students say a requirement 
would devalue the fact that they volunteer....” "When unwilling students ’mess-up,’ not only is 
that one more failure for them, they are also letting someone else down or even hurting them. 
It’s not like failing geometry... this affects others....’’ "Requiring service undermines the spirit of 
it (and) tarnishes the young people who are really altruistic... by lumping them with all the 
others" (p. 5). 

Other practitioners, the ASCD notes, have mixed feelings: "(Although) kids resist what 
they’re forced to do... schools make many things mandatory because they’re important....’’ 
’’Students often need a nudge before they become Interested in any pursuit, be it geometry, 
swimming, or community service....’’ "The real issue (is) the quality of the experience...." "If a 
school system or state does require service, then it should put tlie onus on schools to integrate 
it into the curriculum.... It should not be an add-on where students are told they must serve a 
certain number of hours and then left to find opportunities through service agencies" (p. 5). 

Arguments supporting mandatory service . State mandates could relieve financial 
problems, particularly those associated with transportation costs since state officials may be 
more likely to supply funding (Fortner, 1994). McPherson (Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1994), who remarks that mandates are "not necessarily bad," points to tiie example 
of Shorecrest High School in Washington state which requires 60 hours of service linked to ^e 
community and the curriculum. 
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Follman, Watkins, and Wilkes (1994) argue that since the goal of service-learning is to 
make service an integral part of instruction, the component should not be an "add-on" but 
rather woven into the "fabric of learning" and that service-leeunlng activities are asoignments 
just as are writing a report or reading a chapter. They suggest that if anything should be 
mandatory, it should be the opportunity to serve. In fact, they view the issue as "moot," an 
"unnecessary debate." since when service-learning is integrated into the curriculum, its value 
for all students is self-evident. 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (1993) also quotes several 
practitioners who strongly support mandatory service: "Students who benefit most... are the 
ones who never volunteer.... Those who think they’re going to hate it end up loving it...." "The 
experience is so good for so many and life-changing for some...." "Why should we deny any 
student the joy of serving? We wouldn’t deny them the joy of reading...." "Requiring sei^dce is 
a good idea, but only if schools are given time to develop high quality (activities).... Teachers 
must be prepared to integrate service into the curriculum and students must be oriented" (p. 
5). 



[Note : The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development strongly supports 
service-learning. At the 1993 ASCD Annual Conference, a resolution on service learning 
was passed that states: 

As part of their professional and moral responsibility, educators must 
move boldly to require all students to participate in service learning and 
other experiences that develop good chsuracter and effective citizenship.... 

ASCD urges its affiliates emd members to take the lead in establishing 
required service -leeiming... that include all ages, all students and. as 
appropriate, the curriculum and community, (p. 5)1 

One of the most thorough analyses of this issue has been presented by Benjamin Barber 
(1993). Director of the Walt Whitman Center at Rutgers University. Because his insights are 
exceedingly thoughtful and his message so significant, we have quoted him at some length. 

If the aim of service is the encouragement of voluntarism and a spirit of 
2 iltruism...then clearly it caimot be memdated or required. To speak of 
coercing voluntarism is to speak in oxymorons and hardly makes 
pedagogical sense. But if service is understood as a dimension of 
citizenship education emd civic responsibility in which individuals learn 
the meaning of social interdependence and become empowered in the 
democratic arts, then to require service is to do no more in this domain 
than is done In curricula decisions generally. 

To make people serve others may produce desirable behavior, but it does 
not create responsibility and autonomous individuals. To make people 
participate in educational curricula that can empower them, however, 
does create such individuals. 

Thinking that the national problem of civic apathy can be cured by 
encouraging volimtarlsm is like thinking that ilUteraqr can be remedied by 
distributing books on tJje importance of reading. What young people 
require in order to volunteer their participation in education-based 
community service courses are the very skills and understandings that 
these courses are designed to provide. 
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There are, of course, problems with mandating education of any kind, buv 
most educators agree that an effective education cannot be left entirely to 
the discretion of pupils, and schools and luiiverslties require a great many 
things of students — things less Important than the skills necessary to 
preserve American freedoms. It is the nature of pedagogical authority that 
It exercises some coercion In the name of liberation. Civic empowerment 
and the exercise of liberty are simply too Important to be treated as 
extracurricular electives. 

This account of education-based service as Integral to liberal education in 
a democracy and, thus, as an appropriate subject for mandatory 
educational curricula points to a larger issue: the upcoupllng of rights 
and responsibilities in America.... The idea of service to country or ein 
obligation to the institutions by which rights and liberty are maintained 
has fairly vanished. 

Civic education rooted in service-learning can be a powerful response to 
civic scapegoat-ism and the bad habits of representative democracy 
(deference to authority, blaming deputies for the vices of their electors). 
When students use experience in the community as a basis for critical 
reflection in the classroom, and turn classroom reflection into a tool to 
examine the nature of democratic communities and the role of the citizen 
in them, there is an opportunity to teach liberty, to uncover the 
interdependence of self and other, to expose the intimate linkage between 
rights and responsibilities. Cleissroom-based community service programs 
empower students even as they teach them. They bring the lessons of 
service into the classroom even as they bring the lessons of the classroom 
out into the community, (pp. 7-8) 

[Note , 'fhe source of Barber’s article is the non-copyright monograph 
edited by Sagawa and Halperin, Visions of service: The future of the 
National and Community Service Act . Washington, DC: National 
Women’s Law Center and American Youth Policy Forum, 1993.] 



What are the Special Issues Relating to 
Rural Scho ol* Commnnitlea ? 

A review of several sources, e.g., Follman, Watkins, and Wilkes (1994) and Kendall and 
Associates (1990), indicates that the majority of service-learning initiatives appear to be located 
either in inrban or suburban areas where conununlty agencies and organizations are plentiful. 
For example, out of approximately 100 examples in these two sources, less than ten 
illustrations of servlce-leamlng in rural schools and communities were foimd (excluding those 
Initiatives in SerVermont). 

It might appear, then, that servlce-leaming in rural areas is more difficult to implement 
compared to urban or suburban areas. As Bhaerman (1994) points out, integrating 
educational, health, and social services in rural areas is unmistakably burdened to various 
degrees by the lack of financial, human, technical, and knowledge resources. However, this is 
not the case for service-learning in rural schools and communities. Although there c n be 
serious transportation deficiencies and clear limits to the number of volunteers needed by 
social agencies (a limit quickly reached in many rural areas), a number of "positives” are 
evident when it comes to servlce-leaming in rural schools and commxmities. 
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As rural education consultant Hillman (nd) comments, rural citizens have a long hlstoiy of 
aiding fellow co mmuni ty members. Rural fire fighters and ambulance medics are voliuiteers; 
church suppers often are "potlucks" in which eveiyone contributes; and weddings and funerals 
often aiw organized with many townspeople working together. Also, when students are involved 
with service-learning in rural towns, there is a good chance they will be working with a close 
firlend, relative, or, most certainly, a neighbor. Moreover, commtmication networks already are 
in place in rural communities since it is possible to gather all the "power brokers" in one room 
on a regular basis, e.g., the school superintendent, mayor. Chamber of Commerce director, 
newspaper editor, Rotaiy president, and the like. 

Hillman also points to the fact that education in rural areas generally is suffering because 
of an eroding tax-base, low property values, and an aging population that finds it difficult to 
see the benefit of spending money on education. However, she submits that if older citizens 
were fed meals made emd delivered by high school students and were included in planning a 
community-wide function, these senior citizens more likely would see schools and students as 
resources rather than costly drains on their pocketbooks. Hillman, therefore, sees service- 
learning as "a key to rural regeneration," for she envisions families being more confident that 
their young people would return from colleges and universities with the desire and skills to 
regenerate the communities in which they have learned to see themselves as a vital part. 

Parsons (1993) is equally optimistic. As coordinator of the statewide SerVemont initiative, 
she presents numerous examples of how rural communities have successfully integrated 
service-learning into the curriculum. Although many of her examples capture the rural 
tradition of older students helping younger ones, her illustrations are not limited to peer 
tutoring, landscaping school grounds, and conducting environmented experiments in science 
classes. Here are two brief examples: 

I know a rural school located a short walking distance from a nursing 
home. Students regularly 'bag lunch’ with residents and are allowed to 
spend free periods at the home. The biology students regularly maintain 
the home’s aquarium, which the industrial arts class buUt and the biology 
class originally designed and stocked, (unpaged) 

I know another rural school — using community-supplied transportation 
— that £uranges for interested students to ’borrow’ pets from the local 
humane society and take them on ’visits’ to a local nursing home. What 
they learn during their visits is included in a health class study about 
mental health, (unpaged) 

Miller (1995) also views service-learning in the context of rural community development. 
He suggests that by providing rural youth with opportunities to become active, responsible 
members of a community, they would come to see their communities as a positive choice in 
which to live, work, and develop rather them leave, abandon, and forget. 

Examples of Rural Service-Leaming Initiatives 

Booneville High School . At the high school in Boonevllle, Mississippi, the achievement of 
the majority of fireshman was low and the dropout rate for the school was Inordinately high. In 
an attempt to counter these problems, an adult mentoring program and a student-initiated 
community service initiative were started. The service activities included developing a 
landscaping plan, constructing a nature trail, and building an outdoor classroom. When these 
efforts were completed, the students then conducted classes relating to these activities for 
elementary school students. Teachers noted a marked improvement in the high school 



students* classroom behavior and attitudes, a decrease in disciplinary problems, and a 
lowering of the failure rate for students at each grade level (Follman, Watkins, and Wilkes 
1994). 

Bremen Public Schools . In the "Helping Hands” initiative in Bremen, Georgia, service- 
learning is Integrated district- wide in grades K-12. Special edur \tlon students have designed 
program activities for pre-schoolers; elementary school classes nave "adopted” nursing home 
residents; middle school students have worked at the nursing home and in Head Start.; and in 
sevend high school English classes, students dressed as folk heroes read stories to elementary 
school students and visited the senior citizen center to record and publish a book of 
reminiscences of the elderty (Follman, Watkins, and Wilkes 1993). 

Champlain Valley Union High School . In this rural school of approximately 800 students 
in Hinesbiurg, Vermont, 185 students in grades 9-12 are involved in the community during the 
day, eCfter school, on weekends, and in the summer for an average of 3 to 5 hours a week. 
Students also participate during free class periods for In-school activities and are excused from 
class one day a week for out-of-school activities. The initiative. Do Unto Others (DUO), 
provides students with the opportunity to design their own learning. Previous activities have 
included tree planting, peer counseling, and tutoring. Since DUO is located in a rural area, 
vocational school buses emd student cars are used for tremsportation when necessary (Kendall 
and Associates 1990). 

Hamilton Middle School . At the Hamilton Middle School in Jasper, Florida, seventh grade 
students have studied the role, extent, and effects of phosphate strip mining, the major 
Industry in rured Hamilton County. A local chemical company offered assistance, equipment, 
and two acres of Isuid to the school for a collaborative learning and recleunation project. As a 
result, students Interviewed relatives and neighbors who worked in the mines and reported 
their restoration plans in the local newspaper and in public meetings. They also have selected 
native plants and have begun to restore the land, as much as possible, to its natural condition 
(Follman, Watkins, and Wilkes 1994). 

Pickens High School . At the high school in Pickens, South Carolina, students in the Civic 
Responsibility class work on service activities collectively in "family groups.” In teams, they 
research community needs and plan and implement activities. They also receive special 
training, as needed, in the problem areas they are addressing. For example, after studying 
problems of the aging emd spending time with nursing home patients, students have published 
a book for children on aging. In order to help abused children, the students also have 
sponsored a camp in conjunction with the local rape crisis council, where the volunteers have 
produced and performed skits on abuse awareness. Other topics have been addressed through 
skits on animal rights, pet care, and environmental concerns. The Civic Responsibility 
initiative has been awarded the state's Peilmetto Pride Award as an outstanding community 
service activity (Follman, Watkins, and Wilkes 1994). 

Riverside High School . At the high school in Greer, South Carolina, the Volunteers in 
Service in Our Nation (VISION) class researched, identified, and developed efforts to address 
community problems relating to health, environmental, and other needs in cooperation with 
several community organizations. Among other activities, students have volunteered at a 
shelter for the homeless and the local health cUnic, have made presentations to elementary and 
middle school students, and have reflected on their initiatives with teachers who are t^ng 
graduate courses in substance abuse prevention at a nearby university (Follman, Watkins, and 
Wilkes 1994). 
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SerVermont . The SerVennont Initiative is not confined to rural schools but rather covers 
the entire state, includes grades 1 to 12. and involves thousands of students during the school 
day. after school, and summers. The activities have included tutoring during firee periods, 
repairing elderty persons electrical equipment in shop courses, and typing for nonprofit groups. 
Some students are exempted firom class to participate, e.g.. one school exempts interns for one 
day during the week and provides make-up materials. SerVermont emphasizes voluntzuy 
service and believes that the best service is performed when recipients are involved in planning 
and when the service is integrated with academics. Community organizations must be involved 
in developing policies and procedures. Service sites are identified by both teachers and 
students. The criteria for selecting sites Include evident need, opportunities to work with 
elderly citizens, and activities that deal with environmental concerns (Kendall and Associates 
1990). 

In summary, rather thsm a handicap, "ruralness" czm be a strength. As Pcusons (1993b) 
concluded: 

Educators know that schools in rural areas have many roles to play for 
students, and that what we lack in financial resources we need to meike 
up for with Imagination and creative resources. One such resource is the 
integration of help to the community with academic skill-building — that 
is. service-learning, (impaged) 

Although rural schools and communities may be geographically isolated, when they Join 
together in this fashion, they are not isolated in their efforts to reform their educational 
programs zmd practices. 
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PART n. CONVERGENCE WITH SYSTEMIC EDUCATIONAL REFORM 



In this section, we address several perspectives on systemic educational reform, relevant 
federal legislation, several educators’ views of the relationship of service-learning and systemic 
reform, current activities in several states, teaching standards and teacher education, and 
transforming the school’s culture to Include service-learning. Part II concludes with our 
Inteqjretatlon of how service-learning converges with ^stemic educational reform. 



What is Systemic Educational Reform ? 

The term, systemic educational reform, is being heard with increasing frequency in the 
mid- 1990s. Indeed, a rapidly growing knowledge-base, and a great deal of speculation, exists 
about this concept. There also is no one view of systemic educational reform but rather a 
variety of perspectives, four of which are briefly described below. 

Anderson’s Perspective 

Anderson (1993) has developed a "continuum of systemic change" which, although 
presented in a matrix format, does not imply that change is linear but rather is a fluid, 
dynamic process. She identlfles six developmental stages (across the top of the matrix) amd six 
key elements of change (along the side). The developmental stages are: (1) maintenance of the 
old system, (2) awmeness of the need for change, (3) exploration of options, (4) transition to a 
new system, (5) emergence of a new infrastructure, and (6) predominance of a new system. The 
key elements me: (1) the vision people have of a new system, (2) public and political support, 
(3) networking with partners, (4) teaching and leeuning changes, (5) administrative roles and 
responsibilities, and (6) policymaking and policy alignment. 

The major components of the sixth and final stage, prer’ominance of a new ^stem, me as 
follows: the vision that sill students can learn at higher levels, that learning is achieving and 
applying knowledge, and that connections me made with other social systems and services. 
Public and political support includes the realization that public, political, and business 
involvement me essential elements of the process. Networking implies that resources all 
allocated and that networks serve as commimication and information channels. Teaching and 
learning changes focus on students who become actively engaged in learning and the use of 
flexible methods and materials to meet diverse student needs. Administrative roles and 
responsibilities include administrators encouraging innovation and allocating resources to 
support student learning. Policymaking and policy alignment indicate that newly established 
policies support high student standards, learning outcomes, flexible instruction, and 
alternative assessment. 

Fuhrman and Massell’s Perspective 



Fuhruian and Massell (1992) observe that support has been growing since the late 1980s 
for a ^stemlc vision of reform that attempts to pair coordinated state policies with professional 
discretion at the school site. They view systemic reform as an integration process and 
organizing principle and indicate that, while the term takes on several meanings, two themes 
predominate: some educators use the term to refer to comprehensive change in the multi- 
dimensional aspects of the system, whereas others stress policy integration, coordination, and 
coherence around a set of clear outcomes. Fuhrman and Massell further suggest that reform 
strategies encompass policies that influence teaching and learning. In a concluding statement, 
they cogently summarize the dimension of ^stemlc reform: unprecedented efforts to integrate 
diverse policies, new strategies of policy sequencing, novel processes to involve the public and 
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professionals in setting standards, challenges to traditional policies, complex efforts to balance 
state leadership wfith flexibility at the school site, extraordinary investment in professional 
development, and -- from our point of view perhaps the most important concept -- creative 
approaches to serving the varied needs of students. 

Smith and O’Dav’s Perspective 

Smith euid O’Day (1991) propose a design for a systemic state structure that supports 
school-site efforts to improve instruction based on chadlenging standaurds for student learning 
and policy components tied to the standards that provide guidance about instruction to 
teachers. Within the structure of coherent state leadership, schools would have the flexibility 
to develop Instructional strategies that are best suited to their students. Emphasizing the need 
for a common vision of what schools should be like, they also see two sets of values as 
particularly significant. The first is the collective democratic values that are critical to our 
society, i.e., "respect for all people, tolerance, equality of opportunity, respect for the individual, 
participation in the democratic functions of the society, and service to the society" (p. 246). 
The second set relates to the attitudes and tasks of teachers and students, i.e., "to prize 
exploration and production of knowledge, rigor in thinking, and sustained intellectual effort" (p. 
246). They maintain that these values exist in latent form in most citizens — especially 
teachers — but need "to be awakened" in order to permeate the system. Moreover, thejr suggest 
that "these values C£m help nourish £md sustain over time environments in the school that can 
intellectuedly stimulate and engage ALL children in the way that we should expect" (p. 246). 

O’Day and Smith (1993) elaborate on the basic characteristics of an idealized version of a 
model of systemic reform, including curriculum frameworks that establish what students 
should know and be able to do, and alignment of state policies that provide a coherent 
structure to support schools in designing effective strategies for teaching the content of the 
frameworks to aill students. Through a restructured governance system, schools would have 
the resources, flexibility, and responsibility to design and implement effective strategies for 
preparing students to learn the content of the frameworks to a high level of performeuice. 
O’Day and Smith also expand their views on equity and access by re-emphasizing that the 
tenet that aU children should have access to challenging content is at the heart of content- 
based reform. They base this on two assumptions: that deep understanding of academic 
content, complex thinking, and problem solving are not only desirable but are necessary for 
responsible citizenship; and that all children can acquire these skills. 

Sashkln and Egermeier’s Perspectives 



Sashkln and Egermeier (1993) present four "operational strategies" — change models emd 
processes — for improving school oerformance, namely, fixing the peuls, the people, the school, 
and the ^stem. 

The notion of fixing the parts -- curriculum, instruction, and assessment -- has several 
dimensions: transferring and implementing innovations: providing technical assistance to 
schools so that dissemination and adoption become a problem-solving process rather than 
simply adoption of Innovations; and providing "high-quality information... and small amounts 
of funds to local schools (thafl can be effective in promoting improvements in schools" (p. 5). 

The notion of fixing the people also has several dimensions: developing strategies for 
professional and institutional reform based on changing the school’s culture; improving the 
knowledge and skills of teachers and administrators and helping them to be better able to 
perform their roles; improving both pre-service and in-service education: and incorporating 
three approaches (initially identified by Fullen), i.e., adopting innovations, using staff 
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development as an innovation in its own right, and linking classroom improvement to school 
Improvement. 

Fixing the schools involves developing organizational capacity for solving problems eind 
making improvements: identifying problems, diagnosing their causes, and determining whether 
and how well the actions designed to solve problems actually work; and changing the cvtlture of 
an organization so that it is better able to adapt and solve problems. 

The most current change model, fixing the system , includes (1) reforming the entire 
enterprise -- from national goals, to state curriculum frameworks, to district curriculum, and 
to classroom teaching and learning; (2) incorporating the previous three strategies (fix the 
parts, the people, the school) into a broader context that extends to the national level, state 
education agencies, professional development institutions, communities, and school districts; 
(3) incorporating various elements of restructuring, including decentralizing authority (site- 
based management): providing authority consistent with responsibility (accountability): and 
changing governance patterns (empowering parents and community members); uniting 
parents, educators, businesses, universities, foundations, and the public into a collaborative 
force in order to transform relationships between schools and communities; and (4) developing 
more integrated and cohesive curricula, state curriculum frameworks, achievement and 
performance standards in all curricular areas, and improving instruction by developing more 
authentic ways of eiscertaining what students know and can do. 



What are Some Federal Legislative Links to Systemic Educational Reform? 

A number of direct and indirect linkages exist between service-learning and recent 
national reform initiatives, particularly GOALS 2000: Educate America Act and the Improving 
America’s School Act of 1994. 

GOALS 2000: Elducate America Act 



GOALS 2000 calls for developing comprehensive state strategies that hopefully would 
result in the attaining the National Education Goals. Under this Act, programs previously 
viewed as separate and categorical, but which address specific phases of youth education and 
development, would be viewed as part of a system with many reinforcing elements. Diverse 
programs dealing with earfy childhood, elementary, middle, and secondary education as well as 
education for employment would function as part of a coordinated continuum of preparation 
for life. The Act would provide states with the structure through which improvement efforts, 
such as content and student performance standards, can be developed. 

The purposes of GOALS 2000 include codifying the National Education Goals, 
encouraging the development and use of high academic standards for all, creating an incentive 
grant program for states to support comprehensive reforms, providing funds to states for 
teacher training and professional development, promoting parent and community Involvement, 
and promoting "bottom-up'* education reform in every school and community. The following 
examples, provided by the Council of Chief State School Officers (nd) illustrate how service- 
learning can focus on the goals: 

1. School Readiness: Dv the year 2000. all children in America will start school ready to 
learn. 
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Because sexvice-leaming is a method of teaching and learning that is 
effective with pre-school children as well as college-aged students, it 
helps foster personal, emotional, and social development. 

2. School Completion: By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase 
to at least 90 percent . 

Service-learning makes schools more relevant by connecting 
academic concepts to real-life application and makes students active 
learners who are motivated and responsible for their own learning. 

3. Student Achievement atnd Citizenship: By the year 2000, all students will leave 
grades 4. 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter, including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and geography. Every school in America will 
ensure that all students learn to use their minds well so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment . 

Service-learning, a core element of effective civic and citizenship 
education, provides students the opportunity to practice good 
citizenship and connects them to their communities. In 1993, the 
nation’s governors adopted service-learning as one of the indicators of 
assessing citizenship for this goal. 

4. Teacher Education and Professional Development: By the year 2000, the Nation’s 
teaching force will have access to programs for the continued improvement of their 
professional skills and the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skill* - ^cdedjo 
instruct and prepare all American students for the next century . 

Service-learning helps transform teaching in that teachers who use it 
as an instructional strategy develop the skills and perspectives 
needed to affect school change. These skills include the ability to use 
multiple strategies to engage students in active learning that 
promotes the development of critical thinking euid problem solving 
and the use of community resources to foster learning. 

5. Mathematics and Science: By the year 2000, United States students will be first in 
the world of mathematics and science achievement . 

Service-leamlng is an effective form of applied learning that has been 
recommended by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Service-learning experiences are proven effective hands-on or 
laboratory experiences for mathematics and science. These 
experiences often are more effective than simulated activities because 
students are involved in real problems that have consequences for 
them and their communities. 

6. Adult Literacy zmd Lifelong Learning: By the year 2000. every adult Americaxi will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship . 

Service-learning helps prepare young people to be productive and 
responsible citizens. 
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Safe, Disciplined, and Alcohol - and Drug Free Schools: By the year 2000, every 
school will be free of drugs, violence, and the unauthorized presence of firearms and 
alcohol and will offer a disciplined env<mnment conducive to learning . 

Youth development professionals have identified effective approaches 
to preventing high-risk behaAdors among youth, including engaging in 
opportunities for leadership and participation and learning about 
high-risk behaviors and their consequences. Service-learning 
embodies these elements. 

8. Parental Participation - By the year 2000. every school will promote partnerships that 
will Increase parental Involvement and partnerships in promoting the social, 
emotional, and academic growth of children . 

Service-learning often involves parents and other community 
stakeholders by including them as facilitators of children’s learning. 

Improving America’s School Act of 1994 

The Council of Chief State School OfBcers (nd) also notes that servlce-leaming and related 
strategies cure included in the various program areas of this Act as an allowable use of funds. 
Service-learning as a strategy for improving education is included in programs In four specific 
titles. The following is a brief overview of several provlsibns most directly related to servlce- 
leaming: 




Title I - Under schoolwide programs and professional development 
activities, service-learning and applied learning are included as effective 
strategies for improving learning, instruction, and curriculum for helping 
disadvantaged children meet high standards. 

Title II - D^vight D. Elsenhower Professional Development Program - 
Funds are provided to assist states, local educational agencies, and 
institutions of higher education with teacher education programs. Funds 
may be used to train teachers In such interactive teaching strategies as 
servlce-leaming, expciientisd learning, career-related education, and 
environmental education that integrate real world applications into core 
academic subjects. 

Title IV - Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities - Fimds under 
this title support programs to meet the seventh National Education Goal 
by preventing violence in and around schools and by strengthening 
programs that prevent the Illegal abuse of alcohol, tobacco, and drugs; 
involve parents; and are coordinated with related federal, state, and 
community resources through the provision of federal assistance to 
states and local educational agencies; states for grants to and contracts 
with community-based organizations to conduct training, 
demonstrations, and evaluations; institutions of higher education to 
establish, operate, expand, and improve programs of school dmg and 
violence prevention. State and local schools and communities may use 
funds for developing and implementing community-based drug and 
violence prevention programs that link community resources with 
schools and integrate services involving education, vocational, and job 
skills training and placement, law enforcement, health, mental health, 
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community service, mentoring, and other appropriate services and for 
developing service-learning projects that encourage drug- and violence 
-free lifestyles. 

Title X - Programs of National Significance - Service-learning is listed 
under Fund for the Improvement of Education, a program to support 
nationally significant programs to Improve the quality of education and 
assist all students to meet the challenging state content standards and 
achieve the National Education Goals. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants or contracts with state<and local education agencies. 

Institutions of higher education, and other public and private agencies, 
organizations and institutions; gifted and talented children programs to 
assist state and local education agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and other public and private agencies and organizations to 
initiate coordinate programs of research, demonstration and personnel 
training designed to build capacity in elementary and secondary schools 
to meet the special educational needs of gifted and talented students; 
and Urban and Rural Education Assistance grants to eligible local 
educational agencies serving an urban/rural area or state educational 
agencies in the case where the State education agency is the local 
educational agency for activities designed to assist in local school 
improvement and reform efibrts. 

Many provisions of this Act are geared to enabling children and youth to meet challenging 
content and student p erformance standards — dimensions of systemic educational reform. 
Service-learning clearty is one means to this end. Also, it is important to note that schools and 
co mmuni ties have been using funds from these programs under the Elementeuy and Secondary 
Education Act for service-learning for some time as a means of improving teaching and 
learning. The changes in the new law merely Incorporate the term "service-leaming" in the 
programs listed above. 

Other Legislative Linkages 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (1994) has identified 130 programs in fifteen 
federal agencies that fund various aspects of K-12 youth development, community service, 
training, and education programs that are related — either directly or indirectly — to service- 
learning. The CCSSO guide is useful in helping schools design and fund service-leaming 
initiatives and to support a variety of activities needed to develop, expand, or prom.ote them. 
These activities include planning, research, training and technical assistance, curriculum 
development, administration/ staffing, staff development, pre-service education, evaluation, and 
dissemination. The 130 programs are grouped into the following categories: education 
(including educational improvement; humanities/social studies; mathematics, science, and 
technology; partnerships; school-to-work, students with special needs, and out-of-school 
youth): youth development (including substance abuse prevention); aging; child care; 
community development; environment; health care; human services: and literacy. 

The basic foundational legislation in this area, of course, is the National and Community 
Service Act of 1990 as amended by the National and Community Service Trust Act of 1993 
which obviously supports both school-based and community-based service learning. For the 
former, states may apply for funds through their SEAs. Three-quarters of the funds are 
distributed by population and Chapter I, ESEA; one-quarter are distributed competitively. 
Examples of programs supported Include expanding state capacity, providing teacher training, 
and developing service-leaming curricula to establish outreach programs. 
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Under the National Community Service Act and the National and Community Service 
Trust Act, state education agencies have been able to apply for funding beyond the formula to 
advance service-learning. With these funds, selected states are involved in efforts such as 
developing and publishing service-learning manuals and guides, linking service-learning with 
national reform initiatives, examining how service-leaming can be integrated into state 
assessment programs, emd linking service-learning with special education programs. 



How Are Service-Learning and School-to-Work 
Uniced in Educational Refonn? 



The School-to-Work Optx>rtunitles Act of 1994 

In addition to the legislative linkages cited above, the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
(STWO/^ — Jointly administered by the Departments of Education and Labor -- is intended to 
bring together of employers, educators, and others in order to build a high quality school-to- 
work system that prepares young people for careers in high-skill, high-wage jobs. The 
following are the primary strategies for building such ^sterns. First, the legislation allows for 
flexibilily so that programs can address local needs and respond to changes In the local 
economy and labor maurkets and, although it reqvdres core components and goads, it does not 
dictate a single method for fulfilling those requirements. Second, states and communities cam 
build school-to-work systems upon such existing initiatives as youth apprenticeship, tech- 
prep, cooperative education, amd caureer academies. Third, the involvement of local business, 
education, union, amd community leaders is critical to the success of the prograuns. 

The three baisic prograun components au:e: (1) school-based leaiming that provides career 
exploration amd counseling, instruction in a career major (selected no later than the 11th 
grade), a program of study based on high academic and skill standards, and periodic 
evaduations to identify students’ academic strengths amd weaiknesses; (2) work-baised leauTdng 
that provides a planned program of Job training experiences, paid work experience, workplace 
mentoring, and instruction in general workplace competencies amd in a broad vauriety of 
elements of an industry; and (3) connecting activities that coordinate the involvement of 
employers, schools, and students; matching students amd work-based learning opportunities; 
and tradnlng teachers, mentors, amd counselors. Successful completion of a school-to-work 
program will lead to a high school diploma; a certificate or diploma from a postsecondairy 
institution. If appropriate; and an occupational skill certificate (Jobs for the Future, 1994). 

The STWOA is closely related to service-leaming In that it establishes a framework within 
which states cam create school-to-work systems to help youth identify amd select paths to 
productive amd progressively more rewau*dlng employment. The Act, as indicated, focuses on 
improving and expanding a wide range of school-based and work-baised prograuns. The thmst 
of these prograuns is to Integrate academic and vocational courses and transform workplaces 
into active leauming centers. The Act also views school-to-work initiatives as part of the 
comprehensive efforts for educational reform which also aure to be coordinated with recent 
reforms in vocationad education. 

One of the specific purposes of the Act is to expose students to a wide atrray of cau’eer 
opportunities amd facilitate the selection of career majors based on individual interests, goals, 
strengths, amd abilities. The school-based component focuses on caureer awaureness, career 
exploration, amd counseling -- beginning at the eaurliest possible age but no later than the 
middle school. The intent is to help students who may be Interested in identifying, selecting, or 
reconsidering their interests amd goads, including options that may not be traditionad for their 
gender, race, or ethnicity. 
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Linkages. SimlUarltles. and DlflFerences 



A number of prominent school-to-work observers see a close connection with servlce- 
leamlng. For example, Kenneth Hoyt (1994), the primary advocate of career education for the 
past 25 years, recognizes "the reality and Importance" of both paid and unpaid work In school- 
to-work treinsltion (although he prefers the term school-to-employment). Mendel (1994) 
similarly views service-learning as a possible alternative to youth apprenticeships since a 
significant number of employees may be unable to participate in a youth apprenticeship 
system. He suggests that schools ml^t wish to concentrate on apprentice-like or simulated 
workplace activities as well as service-learning. 

Kazis (1993) also presents a strong case for linkages between the two initiatives. In fact, 
he asserts that there is far more experience with and Hnancial resources committed to youth 
service than to youth apprenticeships. He conceives the two approaches as complementary in 
that both have the goal of getting young people into situations where they learn to assume 
responsibilities and acquire both employability and work skills. Service-learning differs from 
apprenticeships, however, not only in the fact that service-learning experiences are impedd, but 
also that they generally are located in organizations and projects designed to improve 
communities. Moreover, they do not provide jobs in the private sector nor do they focus on a 
multi-year, structured progression of skills’ development in a particular Industry. 

On the other hemd, Kazis recognizes that service-learning goes beyond work experiences 
by incorporating lessons learned from the workplace into the classroom. For example, 
students in mathematics and science classes may be involved in cleaning a local stream bed. 
whereas students in social sciences classes might examine environmental regulation policies. 
Kazis suggests that the integration of service and learning parallels youth apprenticeship’s 
emphasis on integrating school-based and work-based experiences and that service-learning 
and such school-to-work initiatives as youth apprenticeships can be promoted as two elements 
of a single initiative. Some schools already have explored the notion of a planned curriculum 
sequence by introducing service-learning in the early high school years emd moving toward 
apprenticeships when students reach working age. Such approaches provide exposure to both 
private amd public sector opportunities, highlight the interconnections between the economy 
and society, and "provide two important venues for ’real world’ experiences and for structured 
learning built on those experiences" (p. 13). 

'The Council of Chief State Schools Officers (1994) -- in a memorandum dated August 8, 
1994 " summarized severail relevant concerns by pointing out that both approaches have 
much in common in that th^r contextualize student learnings — whether those learnings stem 
from the classroom, workplace, or service initiative. Botli provide environments in which 
students can develop various skills and competencies, including those identified by the 
Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) that are important for 
employability and responsible citizenship: both provide students with meaningful roles in their 
communities; and both foster collaboration between educators and community groups. 

The memorandum also presents the following rationales for linking the two methodologies: 
both have the potential to address the sometimes lacking relevance of the curriculum; both can 
help students by motivating them to want to learn; both can build meaningful community 
partnerships; and both focus on outcomes as a measurement of acquired skills and knowledge. 
Service-learning also can help address issues of "scale and access" in school-to-work 
transition, i.e., since securing multiple work placements can be difficult, service-learning offers 
an array of opportunities that can help achieve school-to-work objectives. Combining the 
approaches in a "learning continuum" can provide even primary grade students with 
opportunities to develop generic employment skills at an early age. 
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Fiarco (1995) also has pointed out the following similarities between the two reform efforts: 
both are based on the experiential education realization that we tend to remember ten percent 
of what we read, 20 percent of what we hear, 30 percent of what we see, 50 percent of what we 
see and hear, 70 percent of what we say, and 90 percent of what we both say and do; both 
view students as active learners and producers of knowledge; both use such similar 
Instructional approaches as contextual learning, applications of knowledge beyond the 
classroom, and Interdisciplinary curricula; both require schools to establish formal 
partnerships with outside entitles; and both need to address such program Issues as 
transportation to service and work sites, liability concerns, and the integration of in-school and 
out-of-school experiences. 

Differences between the two efforts obviously exist. Again, Furco (1995) noted several. 
First, with regard to Intended purposes, service-learning would place academic development 
and civic responsibility as the highest goals, whereas school-to-work would place career 
development and academic development at the top of the list. Second, servlce-leamlng equa% 
benefits students and the community, whereas the students In the school-to-work efforts are 
the primary Intended beneficiaries. Third, payments are discouraged in service-learning but 
encouraged in school-to-work. Fourth, in service-learning, knowledge is the main focus, 
whereas skills are the main focus In school-to-work efforts. Furco also notes that the funding 
soinrces are different, i.e., the National and Community Service Trust A ct for service-learning; 
Perkins Act, JTPA, and STWOA funds support school-to-work Initiatives. 

Btynelson and Furco (1994) observe that these two compatible approaches reinforce and 
validate one another and, hence, can "Invigorate" school reform efforts. Tliey also see common 
purposes in the Joint legislative thrusts in that both attempt to achieve their goals by 
enhancing students’ active engagement in learning and both rely on forming pautnershlps 
between schools and communities. On the other hand, service-learning attempts to develop 
such general skills as civic responsibility and critical thinking, vrhereas school-to-work 
programs concentrate on developing specific occupational and vocational skills. 

Additional Issues 



Although the linkages appear natural and logical, few concrete efforts have been made to 
bring the two Initiatives closer together. The CCSSO memorandum, therefore, identified six 
issues that must be addressed for this to happen. (1) Since experiential education (Including 
vocational programs) are considered by many to be non-academic, an effort must be made to 
extend experiential outcomes beyond the affective areas. (2) Differences exist in terminology 
and the conceptual focus of the two initiatives. (3) Research is needed on why previous efforts 
may not have succeeded, on what barriers to and key elements of change are evident, and on 
which experiences provide the greatest student success. (4) Teachers need on-going 
professional development, clarification of their roles and responsibilities, assistance in 
establishing relationships with employees, and — most importantly — sufficient time to work 
with other teachers and non-school personnel In planning and implementation activities. (5) 
Communities also must be made aware of their roles and responsibilities and understand both 
the educational and developmental goals. (6) States need guidance and support In moving 
beyond categorical program and funding approaches. The CCSSO also feels strongly that 
Goals 2000 can serve as the foundation for comprehensive systemic educational reform and 
that both service-learning and school-to-work efforts need to establish collaborative 
relationships with such networks as community development organizations, career 
development programs, and national educational reform Initiatives. 

Brynelson and Furco (1994) also suggest that several issues still remain unresolved. For 
example, the question of compensation is still basically an open issue. Secondly, 
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programmatic difUculties exist, e.g., identifying appropriate work and service opportunities, 
establishing program requirements and student assessment criteria, developing transportation 
and liability plans, and conducting training for school staff and business and/ or community 
peiaonnel. Moreover, the need exists for formal research and evaluation of both efforts from 
the policy and program perspectives and for states to encourage, fund, and provide incentives 
to local partnerships that combine the two reform approaches. Lastfy, they note that "as local 
schools zmd communities plan and implement their reform efforts, they should support those 
plans which meet the central purposes of both reforms and optimize their potential for 
receiving funds &t>m both acts" (p. 3). 

On a related note, one of the authors of this monograph recently received an e-mail 
message from a practitioner in Illinois who thoughtfully explored how the SCANS foundation 
skills and competencies relate to service-learning. [Note . The three SCANS foundation skills 
include basic skills, thinking skills, and personal qualities. The five SCANS competencies 
include the effective use of resources (including time and money to complete tasks within 
budget and deadline constraints); identifying emd analyzing relevant information; objectively 
working wlffi others, i.e.. interpersonal competencies; understanding and using systems and 
procedures to produce the desired results; and understanding emd applying the most 
appropriate technologies.] Several exeunples of how high school students visited nearly 50 
community service agencies and explored the relationship of service-learning and the SCANS 
skills and competencies were presented in detail. 

As a result of their activities, the students developed approximately 60 service-learning 
position descriptions, including those for a pathology laboratory assistant and an elementary 
school teacher aide. The e-meiil message concluded that position descriptions were relatively 
easy to develop for each of the community service orgemizations; that the descriptions were 
useful because businesses and service organizations understand them; that task/skill 
correlations must be made by the school in order to ensure that the tasks are relevant to the 
target competencies; that the position descriptions, task/skill correlations, and evaluations 
should be placed in portfolios as evidence of or a credential for the students’ participation; emd 
that the SCANS foundation skills emd competencies are attractive in that they are concise, are 
highly relevant, include support materials, emd are becoming widespread in an increasingly 
large number of schools and training organizations. 

Lastly. Hamilton and Hamilton (1994) assert that all young people should engage in 
community service since it gives them experiences similar to work even though the experiences 
are unpeiid. Since such unpaid experiences may lead to paid work experiences for some young 
people, those experiences could be the only form of work-based learning for some students. 
The relationship between the two approaches is illustrated in what the Hamlltons have termed 
"leauming opportunities at school and work." The service components cut across the entire 
grade-level span, as Illustrated on the following page in Figure 1. 

In short, service-learning can be. and has been, both the precursor of emd compeuilon to 
job shadowing, youth-run enterprises, exploratory work experiences, youth jobs and 
employment training, unpaid internships, cooperative education, and youth apprenticeships. 
A close kinship clearly exists between service-learning and school-to-work transition. They are 
truly first cousins in ^stemic educational reform. 
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Figisre 1 

Learning Opportunities st School and Work 




Source : Stephen F. Hamilton amd Mary Agnes Hamilton, Opening Career Paths for Youth: 
What Needs to Be Done? Who Can Do It? Cornell Youth and Work Program, Cornell 
University. American Youth Policy Forum, Jobs for the Future, 1994. 
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How Do Educators \lew 
Servlce-LoMnlng «nd Sytemlc Refonn? 



Service-learning has been described as both the "sleeping giant" and "Trojan horse" of 
school reform. Nathan and Kielsmeier (1991) acknowledge that while no single strategy will 
transform every student or regenerate every school, integrating service and social action into 
academic programs will aid students in thinking more analytically and enhancing higher-order 
skills " two key goals that often appear in the reform literature. Hence, they portray service- 
learning as a "sleeping giant" in the reform movement, a force that can produce changes not 
imposed from above but rather that build on local circumstances. 

McPherson sees service-learning as a Trojan horse, i.e., although the concept at first 
glance looks simple, "it actually becomes much more than what people had originally thought" 
(Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1994, p. 5). Indeed, it has great potential for 
creating an environment for restructuring the school day and for challenging the community to 
view itself as a "co-educator" with the school. 

Although no other observers use such graphic metaphors, many view service-learning as a 
dimension of educational reform. Crivetti (1994), for example, includes community service as 
one of five major components of reform. The others are curriculum/instruction, school 
organization, technology, and monetary incentives. Supple (1992) suggests that service- 
learning can significantly transform relationships between schools and communities. Jones 
and Gentry (1993) see the approach as a vehicle for school reform and improvement by 
incorporating activities into instruction in a context of open discussions centering on persistent 
democratic concerns. 

As noted previously, the Council of Chief State School Officers (1994) sees service-learning 
as a component of educational reform in that service-learning is a pedagogy that incorporates 
high standards and performance assessments into the school’s agenda, involves students as 
persons responsible for their own learning, and utilizes teachers as coaches; a philosophy that 
encourages a community of learners who collaborate to improve a schools’ culture and 
governance; and a process that facilitates school/family/ community partnerships. 

Sagawa (1993), describing a U.S. Senate debate on National and Community Service Act, 
reports that reforming the education system through servlce-leaming was one of the reasons 
many Senators favored the legislation. Perrone (1993), who sees servlce-leaming as a means of 
revitalizing schools, also argues that the approach needs to be more than a one-shot activity. 
Clark (1993) suggests that servlce-leaming must be linked with the curriculum as part of the 
reform agenda. Schine (1989) advocates that servlce-leaming must be viewed as part of middle 
school reform. Kathleen Kennedy Townsend (1993), who has served as executive director of the 
Maryland Student Service Alliance, also coimsels "that we (must) push servlce-leaming to the 
center of the debate on school reform" (p. 17). Unfortunately, the "Trojan horse” and "sleeping 
giant" analogies might imply to some that service-learning is a strategy that has to slip in the 
back door or that teachers have to be "sneaky" about Infusing it into the culture of a school. 
Such is not the case. 

Earlier, we noted that Conrad and Hedin (1989) distinguish between youth reform amd 
educational reform . The heart of the youth reformers’ case is that there is a massive need to 
engage youth in meeting the demands of democracy, whereas the focus on educational reform 
centers on "the power of service to meet the basic objectives of schools: promoting the 
personal, social, and intellectual development of young people and preparing involved amd 
effective citizens" (p. 18). The authors of this paper believe that the two reform efforts au:e 
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Inseparable, since the object of both are the children and youth who attend our schools. One 
can not reform "the system” simply for reform sake alone; students are the bottom line. 



How are States Relating 

Sendee-Learning to Educational Reform Efforts ? 

A number of states have begun to design service-learning Initiatives that take a ^stemic 
approach to infusing the concept into the broader view of educational reform and youth 
development (Council of Chief State School Officers, 1993). Several illustrations reported by 
the Council include state efforts in Colorado, Marylano and Illinois. In addition, service- 
learning is closely linked to several states reform efforts. We report in more detail on 
Delaware’s reform initiative as it relates to service-learning. 

Colorado . The Colorado Depjulment of Education is integrating service-leeiming into its 
Middle Grade School State Policy Initiative and is developing a "how-to" manual for infusing the 
concept into the middle-level structure with topics that include teaming, interdisciplinaury 
instruction, family involvement, community partnerships, and hands-on learning. The 
department also is producing staff development materials and conducting middle-level teacher 
workshops. Colorado also is infusing service-learning into its New Standards Project by 
developing a second "how-to" manual for cormecting service-learning with performance-based 
assessment strategies that encompass reading, writing, mathematics, science, history, and the 
social sciences. 

Maryland . The Maryland Student Service Alliance (MSSA) in the state education agency is 
conducting service-learning workshops in school districts, teacher training seminars, and 
follow-up sessions. In addition, they are continuing to provide technical assistance and 
materials to teachers throughout the state. Through its Serve America grant, the MSSA is 
assisting districts in developing their community service plems required as part of the state’s 
community service mandate for grades 7-12 students. 

llHnnia . The Illinois State Board of Education has administered its Serve America funds 
through its Urban Education Partnership Program (UEP) and the Illinois Alliance of Essential 
Schools. UEP is supported with state Chapter 2 funds wWch, in Illinois, are used to Implement 
programs that promote systemic change in the schools’ academic environments. The Illinois 
Alliance of Essential Schools is a group of nearly 20 schools that eure reforming their curricula 
and structures. Each school that received Serve America funding has added community 
service and/or service-learning components to its curriculum as part of restructuring. 

New Directions for Education in Delaware . The K-12 Learn and Serve initiative in 
Delaware -- besides building on the state’s long history of volunteerism -- is cormecting service- 
learning to the state’s multi-year school reform effort, "New Directions for Education,” initiated 
by the Delaware Board of Education in 1992. The intent of this effort is to establish what 
Delaware students must know, what they must be able to do, and how they will demonstrate 
what they have learned. 

One of the most important objectives of "New Directions" is to teach students by their 
active participation Iri learning events that have applications to which they can relate and for 
which they clejirly see the purposes. "New Directions” also is a standards-driven reform based 
on solid grounding in each discipline as well as on integrated curriculum. Instructional, 
assessment tasks or events. Service-learning, in turn, can provide many of these instructional 
applications 
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Two of the ways In which the state's school-based initiative is attempting to link servlce- 
leamlng to the broader reform are (1) by developing performance-based assessment tasks and 
learning/ assessment units through which students acquire and demonstrate knowledge in 
conjunction with Instructional activities based on the state’s content standards and (2) by 
incorporating a service-learning component into the content standards. 

Three examples of integrated units under development are Hurricane Preparedness, Pros 
and Cons of Nuclear Power Plants/Nuclear Energy, and Conservation. Numerous activities 
leading to culminating tasks are being developed by teachers around these topics. Each unit 
engages students in relevant community concerns. The Hurricane Preparedness unit, for 
example, is intended to provide opportunities to learn about and apply geographic, economic, 
environmental, and historical causes and effects of hurricanes in this state that has been 
subject to many devastating coeistal storms. At the same time, the students provide a valuable 
resource to their communities by reseai'ching. writing, and disseminating relevant information. 
The unit also builds students’ oral and written communication skills by having choices of such 
culminating tasks as developing brochures on preparedness, making presentations on 
improving escape routes, and improved shelter facilities. In developing escape routes and 
estimating shelter capacities, students use such mathematical and thinking skills as 
estimation, measurement, geometry, specied relations, problem solving, and reasoning. It is 
anticipated that these and similar tasks will be highlighted in academic subject framework 
documents as exemplars of teaching, learning, and assessment. 

Several expectations of what students should know and be able to do from the 
hlstoiy/geography/ social studies draft curriculum framework included many which could be 
learned and demonstrated through service-learning activities. For example, in the draft 
content standards for civics (grades 6 to 8). students would be able to identify and demonstrate 
skills needed for informed participation in local and state political life; yoxmger students would 
be able to understand that respect for other people’s opinions and property is a foundation of 
civil society. To this end. students would be expected to interview at least two people with 
opposing views on an issue and write a news euticle describing both positions; they also would 
identify ways in which minority groups sometimes are discriminated against and ways in which 
such discrimination hurts individuals and society. Students also would be able to define the 
roles and responsibilities of group members and leaders in the democratic process and apply 
this knowledge in a practical content. To this end. students might be expected to participate in 
a cooperative learning group in the classroom and describe the contribution made by each 
group member. 

In short, the state initiative envisions a number of academic and service-related goeds: 
aligning service-learning opportunities with overall reform goeds; integrating service-learning 
methods with curriculum, instruction, and assessment; connecting academic learning and 
"real world" applications; developing models of the use of service-learning activities in 
performance-based tasks that are aligned with content standards (thereby integrating service- 
learning with the broader reform agenda); and developing linkages to school-to-work transition. 
The state initiative, therefore, attempts to integrate service-learning with existing efforts to 
build a comprehensive approach to instruction and assessment by developing service-learning 
initiatives relating to the curriculum frameworks and by incorporating them into the culture of 
the schools. 

It is anticipated that, over time, these attempts to integrate service-learning with the 
state’s standards-based reform agenda will break new ground. "Breaking new ground," 
literally, is an activity in which students will be engaged. For example, one task to beautify the 
community, provide food for residents, and. at the same time, require elementary school 
students to demonstrate mathematics proficiency is planning a garden of specific dimensions 
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and making certain it has enough area to grow the plants required. By changing one letter in 
the word "planning" so that the activity actually becomes "planting" a vegetable garden for 
homeless or elderly citizens, students will have taken an important step. Not only will they 
plan the garden as a learning activity, but they also will make a demonstrable difference in 
their community. Thus, one simple letter change could make a vast amount of difference in 
both the students’ behavior and the communities’ benefit. Perhaps that is what service- 
learning 2 md systemic educational reform really are all about: pl 2 mning and planting new 
seeds. 



What Is the Relationship of Service-Learning 
to Tear i»<i*g Rtaw darda and Teacher Education? 

The competencies teachers develop through service-learning are consistent with the Model 
Standards fc r Beginning Teachers developed by the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Co»^ 3 ortium (Council of Chief State School Officers, 1994). The Consortium — INTASC 
— is a collaboration among states interested in rethinking teacher assessment for initial 
licensing, preparing, and inducting teachers into the profession. 

Sponsored by the Council of Chief State School Officers, INTASC has developed model 
performance standards that Include the types of knowledge, skills, and dispositions beginning 
teachers need and that prepare them for continued success. Initially, INTASC was comprised 
of seventeen states, the National Board for Professional Teaching Standeurds, the American 
Association for Colleges of Teacher Education, the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Educators and Certification, the National Association of State Bomds of Education, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the National Education Association. Currently, 26 
states are part of the consortltim and are involved in various stages of adopting or adapting the 
standards. 



The standards Include skills and abilities for. using different viewpoints, theories, "ways 
of knowing," and methods of Inquiry in teaching subject matter concepts; using multiple 
strategies to engage students in active learning that promotes critical thinking, problem 
solving, and performance capabilities 2 md that help them assume respcnsibility for identifying 
and using learning resources; engaging students in generating knowledge and testing 
hypotheses according to methods of inquiry and standards of evidence used in the discipline; 
creating interdisciplinary experiences that allow students to integrate knowledge, skills, and 
methods of inquiry from several areas; and identifying and using community resources to 
foster student learning (Council of Chief State School Officers, 1994). 

The Council of Chief State School Officers also suggests that teacher education programs 
have a unique opportunity to be at the cutting edge of reform efforts by preparing students 
with and through service-learning. The council asserts that faculties that incorporate service- 
learning as a process for preparing students to develop skills needed to implement this 
instructional strategy will find that they also have prepared them to be major players in 
transforming schools. Individual teachers, teams of teachers, and entire schools engaged in 
service-learning have broken new ground in restructuring efforts as they have worked to 
develop this strategy. "The skills and perspectives they have gained through service-learning 
are being readily applied to school change efforts within their buildings and communities" 
(Council of Chief State School Officers, 1994, p. 6). 

In a more recent exploration of this issue, the Council of Chief State School Officers (1995) 
identified a number of unresolved needs and challenges that impede the integration of service- 
learning into teacher education. These include: collaborating among universities, school 
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districts, and state education agencies to reform policies, regulations, accreditation, 
procedures, and assessment approaches that are counterproductive to the improvement of 
teaching and learning; infusing service-learning practices into the culture of teacher education 
rather than Just as a separate course: promoting awareness of service-learning through 
professional development for all faculty; and supporting inservlce professional development for 
school personnel by hosting student teachers in order to create teams of teachers, 
administrators, and interns who can implement effective service-leeuning practices. 



How Can a School's Culture be 
Transfonned to Include Servlce-Leaming ? 

Practitioners who have written about their experiences in transforming the school's 
culture offer a wealth of insights. One such person. Roland MacNichol (1993). a teacher at Gig 
Harbor (Washington) High School, has reflected on his experiences. Because his insights £ure 
so valuable, we cite them at some length. 

For me the idea of a school culture is Important when we think about 
the kind of school community we work in and what kind of human beings 
our students are when they leave us. Service learning can have a 
profound effect on a school’s culture because it changes both belief 
^sterns about how education works and what we do in the classroom. 

Changing the culture of a school community is no small task. It takes 
a serious commitment on all levels. Without knowledge of a school's 
culture, it is impossible to change. This makes a strong argument for site- 
based decision making. We have all observed top-down mandates for 
change go the way of bell-bottom jeans. E>very building has some people 
who immediately see the tremendous potential of service learning. It is 
imperative to train, support and celebrate their successes. 

In order to facilitate change, it is easiest if one finds a variety of ways to 
infuse service into all parts of the school's culture. Initially, honoring the 
existing traditions and culture of the school and building on these traditions 
legitimizes and roots service learning in the school culture, (p. 10) 

He further explains that — 

As we begin to transform the culture of our school community, we can 
move forward by celebrating what we already do in our school. Many 
schools have long supported food and clothing drives, recycling, and many 
forms of cooperative learning. All of these activities are forms of service. 

By deliberately using the term 'service' when we speak of helping each 
other in even the simplest kindness, we begin to change our school 
community. Language plays a powerful role in shaping our beliefs and 
behaviors. I have seen peer editing used in many elementary, middle 
school, and high school classes as students learn the writing process. If 
we introduce peer editing in our schools as 'service.' it changes the context 
of the process and the classroom. 

Our schools can become cultures which recognize service as Important 
and celebrate service on many different levels. The idea that our school 
community values every kind of service is essential to truly changing a 
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school’s climate. No kind of service is any more or less valid, and service 
can occur at many different levels: service to each other, to family, to 
school, to community, or to the environment. Service can be a onetime 
kindness or an ongoing commitment. They all make a difference and they 
all speak loudly about what our school community is all about and who 
we are. (p. 1 1) 

MacNichol concludes that — 

Ultimately, this change in the culture of our schools creates a need to 
examine the structure, schedule, and curriculum so that institutional 
structures support active service learning. It £ilso encourages us to create 
service experiences that are meaningful to young people, that meet 
genuine needs, and that nurture deliberate and rich learning. Service 
learning is the right thing to do in helping make our schools thoughtful, 
caring places with strong belief systems based on service and on young 
people making a difference. 

The challenge is not easy. Service learning is not a task to accomplish, 
but a path to take to find better ways to educate and teach young people. 

At our school, we have found as we move slowly down this path we have to 
compromise our ideals less; there is more meaning in what we do; we 
honor yoimg people more; and we find more hope that this world can be a 
better place, (p. 1 1) 

[Note : Roland MacNichol (1993). Service-learning: A cheillenge to do the right thing. 
Equity & Excellence in Education . 26(2), 9-11. Reprinted with permission of Greenwood 
Publishing Group, Inc., Westport, CT, Copyright 1993. Also, for additional suggestions about 
tranforming a school’s culture to include service-learning, see Appendix A (Principles, 
Standards, Steps Along The Way, and Guideposts). Resource guides suid several service- 
learning organizations that can provide additional suggestions are included in i^pendices B, C, 
D, and E.] 

Although MacNichol is only one teacher and Gig Harbor is only one high school, together 
they show a way that the school’s culture can be positively altered, particularly when 
community services are correlated with the students’ academic, social, and personal 
development. 



How Does Servtce-Leamlng Converge with Systemic Educational Reform ? 

In this concluding section, we summarize the major components of the two strategies and 
illustrate the areas in which they converge. 

Systemic Educational Reform: Predominance of a New System 

At the outset, we stated that in her continuum of ^stemic change, Anderson (1993) called 
the sixth and final developmental stage the predominance of a new system . Using Anderson’s 
categories, we have summarized what she, Fuhrmem and Massell (1992), Smith and O’Day 
(1991), and Sashkln and Egermeier (1993) have identified as the key elements of a reformed 
educational system. 
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Visions of a new educational system . The most fundamental vision is that all students 
can leam at high levels, that learning is constructing meaning and applying knowledge, and 
that connections are made with other social systems (Anderson). Activities are based on the 
democratic values of respect for all people, tolerance, equality of opportunity, participation in 
the democratic functions of society, and service to society (Smith and O'Day). 

Public and political support . Public, political, and business involvement is an essential 
element of educational reform (Anderson). Processes are developed to involve the public and 
the profession in setting educational standards (Fuhrman and Massell). 

Networking with partners . Networks serve as vital communication and information 
channels (Anderson). Parents, educators, businesses, luilversities, foundations, and the public 
unite in order to transform school/community relationships (Sashkln and Egermeier). 

Teaching and learning changes . Students are actively engaged in learning; flexible 
methods and materials are used to meet student needs (Anderson). Creative Instructional 
approaches are developed to serve the varied needs of students (Fuhrmeui and Massell). 
Extraordinary investments are made for the professional development of school personnel. 
Also, school site efforts are planned to improve instruction; the process is beised on challenging 
standards for learning; attitudes and tasl a of teachers and learners prize the exploration and 
production of knowledge, rigor in thinking, and sustained intellectual efforts; and curriculum 
freunework documents establish what students should know and be able to do (Smith and 
O’Day). School systems and schools are concerned with integrating all of the critical parts — 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment; professional and institutional reform strategies focus 
on changing the school’s culture; integrated curriculum is developed in all subject areas; and 
Instruction is improved by developing authentic ways of ascertaining what students know and 
can do (Sashkln and Egermeier). 

Administrative roles and responsibilities . Administrators encourage rethinking and 
innovation and allocate resources to support student learning (Anderson). Through a 
restructured governance system, schools provide the resources and flexibility to design and 
implement effective strategies for preparing students to leam the content of the curriculum 
frameworks to a high level of performance (Smith and O’Day). Decentralized authority (site- 
based management) and authority consistent with responsibility (accountability and shared 
decision making) are central features of the process (Sashkln and Egermeier). 

Policy making and policy alitttiment . Policies support high student standards, learning 
outcomes, altematiye assessment, and flexible instmetion (Anderson). Unprecedented efforts 
exist to integrate policies; new strategies exist for policy sequencing; challenges to traditional 
policies are made; and efforts are made to balance state leadership with flexibility at the school 
district and school site (Fuhrman and Massell). Policy components are tied to standards and 
reinforce one another in proyidlng guidance about instruction to teachers (Smith and O’Day). 
Alignment of state educational policies provide a coherent structure to support schools in 
designing effective strategies for teaching the content of the frameworks to all students 
(Sashkln and Egermeier). 

These changes, it should be noted, in many cases represent the ideal rather than the 
current reality. The current reality is the fact that, more often than not, most school districts 
£0*0 constrained by fewer and fewer resources. Nonetheless, these are importauit criteria with 
which to assess the development of a new system . 
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Servlce-Leamlng: PotfinMal for a New System 



Service-learning holds a great deal of potential for contributing to this emerging new 
system. The concept is highly consistent with the elements of systemic educational reform, 
particularly the common focus on transforming relationships between schools and 
communities; linking curriculum/ instinctlon/ assessment; developing integrated, cohesive 
curricula; and improving instruction by having students demonstrate what they know and, 
through application, what thQr can do. 

Visions of a new educational system . As stated earlier. President Clinton envisions 
schools where young people are involved in community service in a variety of ways. Many 
educators share his vision. Service-learning, indeed, is a powerful tool through which 
academic and social objectives of education can be accomplished and through which teaching 
and learning can advance the ethic of civic responsibility by developing caring and 
compassionate citizens and through relevant applications with "real" purposes and audiences 
(Shaffer). The approach is intended both to invigorate education and to mobilize youth as 
partners in the process (Senate Bill 626). Most importantly, service-learning is viewed as a 
philosophy that encourages the creation of a caring community of learners who strive to 
improve the school’s culture and govemeince (Council of Chief State School Officers). 

Public and political support . One of the fundamental principles of service-learning is that 
it must have ongoing commitment and support from all of the involved stakeholders (Honnet 
and Paulsen). One of its basic standards is that the approach be understood and supported as 
an integral element in the life of a school and its community (Alliance for Servlce-Leamlng in 
Education Reform) . Service-learning is becoming recognized for its contribution to both 
schools and communities and, as a result, is being initiated and/ or enhanced in a number of 
school districts throughout the country. 

Networking with partners . One major aspect of service-learning is identifying and 
addressing community needs at the same time student needs are being met. This reciprocity, 
indeed, is a major difference between service-learning and simple volunteerlsm. Moreover, in 
order to be successful, service-learning experiences must be developed in collaboration with 
communities (National and Community Service Act of 1990). The community is intrinsically 
involved in the educational process (Shaffer). Conversely, service-learning is a process that 
facilitates a community-wide strategy to improve both the quality of education and the quality 
of life in a community (Covmcll of Chief State School Officers). The concept of networking with 
partners is a central feature In servlce-leamlng, as it is in systemic educational reform. 

Teaching and learning changes . It is in the area of teaching and learning — curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment — where service-learning and systemic educational reform most 
directly converge. Servlce-leamlng can be an organizing principle for the toted academic 
program since, when it is infused into the K-12 curriculum, the school becomes structured to 
serve the community and, at the seime time, reach all students (Duckenfleld and Swanson). 
The entire community becomes a resource for the student. When service-learning is integrated 
into the curriculum, it provides stmctured time for students to think, reflect, and leam 
(National and Community Service Act of 1990). Service-learning also is seen as a belief ^stem 
about how education works and what we can do in -- and out — of the classroom (MacNichol). 



Servlce-leamlng is partly an educational methodology, partly a philosophy of learning, and 
partly a developmental strategy for schools and communities (Calms). Students leam through 
active participation in thoughtfully organized experiences and use newly acquired skills in 
meaningful life situations (National and Community Service Act of 1990). Moreover, service- 
learning is a highly sensible instructional strategy in that it involves youth as important 
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community resources (Council of Chief State School Officers) and in planning their own 
learning experiences. Service-learning truly is "something old" and "something new" since it is 
based on John Dewey’s notion of leaming-by-doing and on the modem constmctivists’ 
perspective that knowledge is actively built when learners are adequately challenged to find 
meaning in their actions. Servlce-leaming, as many observers indicate, is based on action, 
reflection, and analytical thinking about the experiences. Lastly, servlce-leaming is seen as a 
means of assessing learning (Calms) in that it takes what students shoirld know and what they 
should be able to do and, most importantly, uses it to make schools and communities better 
places in which to live and work (Kielsmeier). 

Administrative roles and responsibilities . To be successful, servlce-leaming requires 
continuing guidance and supervision of well-trained administrators, teachers, and community 
members (Alliance for Servlce-Leaming in Education Reform). Administrators provide the 
leadership and support needed to transform the culture of schools, since isolated teachers, no 
matter how effective thqr are, cannot mobilize the resources needed to "make it happen." 

Policy making and policy alignment . Many states are developing service-learning 
initiatives consistent with Anderson’s perspective that systemic educational reform policies 
support high standards for students, learning and achievement, alternative assessment, and 
flexible instmction; with Fuhrman and Massell’s perspective that unprecedented efforts are 
being undertaken to integrate policies; with Smith and O’Day’s perspective that policy 
components are being tied to standards; and with Sashkin and Egermeier’s perspective that 
state education policies are attempting to provide coherent stmctures to support schools in 
designing strategies for teaching the content of the emerging curriculum frameworks. 

A Brief Summary 

For service-leamlng to be a lasting pent of systemic educational reform, it must be viewed 
as a philosophy, a process, and an instructional strategy rather than an interruptive or 
intrusive program or project. As a method of teaching and leaurilng, servlce-leaming provides 
an excellent entry point to learning styles and allows for the application of academic concepts 
through experience and reflection. Service-learning should never become a burden that 
teachers sure forced to incorporate into their professional responsibilities. 

In summary, here are twelve major principles. 

• It is based on policy and program alignment. 

• It is standards-based and standards-drlven. 

• It connects schools with other social systems and community groups. 

• It is bsised on school/community networks and partnerships. 

• It is intended to build respect and tolerance for all. 

• It is aimed at improving the school’s culture and governance structure. 

• It is aimed at developing higher-order thinking, decision-making, and problem-solving 
skills. 

• It is based on the application of knowledge in real world situations. 
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• It seeks to integrate cvirrlculum, instruction, and assessment. 

• It attempts to integrate academic 2 ind applied learnings throughout the curriculum. 

• It seeks to develop life-long learners actively engaged in their learning both in and out 
of the classroom. 

• It is buUt on authentic ways of ascertaining what students know amd can do. 

We are referring to both service-learning eind systemic educational reform. Both concepts 
are based on these twelve principles. 



Conclusions 



Martin Luther King Jr. once said, "Everyone can be great, because everyone can serve." 
Everyone, indeed, can serve — and learn. Children and youth who traditionally have been 
viewed as passive consumers can become active contributors. Those served in the past can 
become servers. Service-learning can be a way of recapturing the idealism of the 1960s but 
with "value added," that is, with a strong learning component complementing an equally strong 
service ethic. But whether a service-learning culture permeates schools and communities or 
remains on the fringes of the educational reform agenda is still unknown. Its considerable 
potential for educational revitalization, however, is beyond question. 

As Gomez (1993) reflects, one thing is certain: 

Educators, policy makers, community and business leaders eind parents 
must work together to prepare all youth to meet the challenges of our 
changing society. This requires fundamental changes in American 
education. We must create learning environments that foster the 
development of every young person’s skills emd abilities to think critically 
and creatively; be flexible and reflective; make ethical Judgments and act 
on them; apply learning in work and personal contexts; euid prepare for 
active citizenship. And to support and sustain these learning 
environments, an infrastructure of partnerships must be established 
across all sectors (p. 13). 

This is our vision. Now is the time to begin our quest. 



• •••••• 



Please Keep In Touch 

We hope you will keep in touch by sending examples of your service- 
learning initiatives as you plan. Implement, and evaluate them; how you 
have built on the strengths of your schools and community agencies; and 
how you have overcome the obstacles that you faced. Please direct your 
responses to Dr. Robert D. Bhaerman, Senior Research and Development 
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Specialist. Research for Better Schools. 444 North Third Street. 
Philadelphia. PA 19123-4107: 
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APPENDIX A 



Principles. Standards. Steps Along the Way, and Guidepost* 

Teachers and administrators do not have to start at "ground zero" In order to transform a 
school's culture to include servlce-leeiming. A number of principles, standards, "steps along 
the way." and guideposts have been developed for establishing quality initiatives. 

Principles 

Honnet and Poulsen (1989) present ten principles for combining service and learning that 
should be considered in the context of particular local needs and purposes. We have 
abbreviated them here; for a more detailed account, readers are urged to read Honnet and 
Poulsen's full report in which they provide numerous examples that indicate where each 
principle is being addressed programmatically throughout the country. Honnet and Poulsen 
contend that an effective Initiative adheres to these principles. 

(1) (It) engages people in responsible and challenging actions for the common good. 

Participants engage in tasks they and the community recognize as important. These tasks 
require moving beyond one’s range of previous experience. Active participation requires 
accountability for one’s actions, involves the right to take risks, and gives participEuits 
opportunities to experience the consequences of those actions for themselves and others. 

(2) (It) provides structured opportunities for people to reflect critically on their 
service experience. Experiences alone do not insure .that significant learning or effective 
service will occur. Initiatives must provide opportunities for participants to think about what 
they have learned. Through reflection, participants can develop sm enhanced sense of social 
responsibility. Reflection is most useful when it is continued throughout the experience and 
when feedback is provided from the persons being served as well as from peers. 

(3) (It) articulates clear service and learning goals for everyone involved. Both 
participants and recipients must have a sense of what is to be accomplished and learned. Both 
service and learning goals must be agreed on and should reflect the input of those providing as 
well as receiving services. 

(4) (It) allows for persons with needs to define those needs. Recipients of service must 
have a role in defining their service needs. Community service programs, government agencies, 
and private organizations can be helpful in defining what tasks are needed and how they 
should be performed. Such collaboration will Insure that services will not take Jobs away firom 
the community but rather that it involves tasks that otherwise would not be conducted. 

(5) (It) clarifies the responsibilities of each person and organization. Several parties 
are Involved in any effort — students, teachers, supervisors, and sponsoring organizations as 
well as individuals and groups receiving services. It is important to clarify roles and 
responsibilities; the process includes identifying and assigning responsibilities and 
acknowledging the values important to all of those involved. 

(6) (It) matches service providers and service needs through a process that 
recognizes changing circumstances. Since people ( '‘ten are changed by the experience, 
initiatives must build in opportunities for feedback about the changing needs of those Involved. 
Participation affects personal development in such areas as intellect, cross-cultural 
imderstanding, and empathy. In effective initiatives, although relationships among groups and 
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individuals are dynamic, they also may create dilemmas that may lead to unintended 
outcomes. 

(7) (It) expects genuine, active, and sustained organizational commitment. Initiatives 
must have ongoing commitment from both the sponsoring and receiving organizations. 
Commitments can take many forms, including references to service-learning in the 
organization’s mission statement The initiatives must receive administrative support become 
budget items: be allocated appropriate space, equipment, and transportation; and allow for 
adequate time for everyone involved. In schools, service-learning must be linked to the 
curriculum and require that the faculty become committed to it as a valid part of teaching. 

(8) (It) includes training, supervision, monitoring, support, recognition, and 
evaluation. Effective efforts are sensitive to the importance of training, supervision, and 
monitoring progress. A reciprocal responsibility requires communication between those 
offering and those receiving services. Both the sponsoring and receiving organizations should 
recognize the value of service through appropriate celebrations and public acknowledgment of 
individual and group senhce. Also, planned, formal, and ongoing evaluation should be part of 
every effort. 

(9) (It) insures that the time commitment for service and learning is flexible, 
appropriate, and in the best interests of all involved. Some activities require longer 
participation and/or greater time commitment than others. The length of the experience and 
the amount of time are determined by the tasks Involved. An activity can do more harm than 
good if it is abandoned after too short a time or given too little attention. 

(10) (It) is committed to program participation by and with diverse populations. 

Effective strategies promote access and remove barriers to participation. Persons responsible 
for these initiatives should make eveiy effort to include people from different ethnic, racial, and 
religious backgrounds, as well as people of varied ages, genders, economic levels, and 
disabilities. Ihe need for sensitivity to such barriers as lack of transportation; family, work, 
£uid school responsibilities: concern for personal safety: and imcertalnty about one’s ability to 
make a contribution are extremely important. 

Standards 



The Alliance for Service-Learning in Education Reform (1995) has developed a 
comprehensive set of standards of quality for school-based and community-based service- 
learning. The following is an abbreviated overview of the standards. For a more detailed 
account, readers are urged to review the March 1995 standards’ publication of the AUlance. 

(1) Effective service-learning efiforts strengthen service and academic learning. 

Efforts should begin with clearly stated goals to be achieved through structured preparation, 
reflection, and the service itself. Learning goals (knowledge, skills, attitudes) must be 
compatible with the students’ developmental levels. 

(2) Model service-learning provides concrete opportunities for youth to learn new 
skills, think critically, and test new roles In an environment which encourages risk- 
taking and rewards competence. Service experiences are not ends in themselves. By 
performing meaningful service, young people can develop new skills and try different roles, 
thus reinforcing connections between the world Inside and outside of the classroom. 

(3) Preparation and reflection are essential elements in service-learning. These two 
elements that give service-learning its educational integrity. Preparatoiy study of underlying 
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problems and policies enriches learning, as do discussion and other classroom activities. 
Preparation should introduce skills and attitudes needed for effective service. Reflection is the 
framework in ^/hlch students process and synthesize the information and insights they have 
gained. Throvgh it they analyze concepts, evaluate experiences, and form opinions -- all in the 
context of the curriculum. 

(4) Youth’s efforts will be recognized by those served, including their peers, the 
school, tlie community. During the service as well as in a culminating event, students 
should share with the community what has been gained and given through service. 
Recognizing the work that students perform reinforces the significance of the enterprise and 
the worth of young people. 

(5) Youth are involved in the planning. When young people are given the opportunity 
to serve, they are entrusted with the expectation that they have the ability to serve. Stoce 
building trust is essential to the success of the effort, it is critical to Involve young people from 
the beginning. This approach provides teachers with opportunities to foster planning and 
analytical skills. 

(6) The aervice atudenta perform makes a meaningful contribution to the 
community. Projects that involve students differ, depending on the students age, the 
learner’s goals, and the community’s needs. Whatever the activity, services must be real, must 
fill a recognized need, must be developmentally appropriate, and should result in a tangible 
outcome or product that, when possible, demonstrates the learning outcomes. 

(7) Effective service-learning integrates systematic formative and summative 
evaluation. Although anecdotal evidence is useful, systematic methods for assessing Impact 
also are needed. Such assessments should include documentation of all of the components 
and processes as well as the outcomes identified by. and expected of, all of the participants. 
Assessments vary in extent and complexity, depending on the questions asked and the 
available time and resources. A combination of formative assessment (to Inform practice) and 
summative assessment (to evaduate impact) helps ensure that the initiatives remain responsive 
to their purposes and pvuticipants. 

( 8 ) Service-learning connects the school or sponsoring development organization 
and Its community In new and positive ways. Service-learning has the potential of redurtr^ 
barriers that may separate the school and community. 

( 9 ) Scrvlce-leaming is understood and supported as an integral element in the life of 
a school or sponsoring organization and its community. For service-learning to succeed, it 
must receive support for both its philosophy and financial requirements. Both sch<ml-based 
and community-based initiatives must have the support of the district and building 
adminlstrsitors and conununity institutions, 

(10) S k ille d adult guidance and supervision are essential to the sviccess of service- 
learning. Effective service-learning requires the guidance and supervision of well-trained 
teachers, adminis trators, and community members. 

(1 1) Pre-service training, orientation, and staff development that include the 
philosophy and methodology of service-learning wlU best ensure that program quaUty 
■tiii continuity are maintained. Teacher education programs should Include service-learning 
instruction; potential teachers should be Involved in service-learning as part of their pre-service 
preparation. 
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INo^: The Alliance for Service Learning in Education Reform is a national coalition of 
organizations and individuals from educational, youth development, and youth leadership 
agencies that advocates the integration of service-leamlng into K-12 education as method of 
instruction and educational philosophy. One of its priorities is high-quality practice through 
well-articulated standards. For more Information, contact Dr. Barbara Gomez, Coimcll of Chief 
State School Ofiflcers, One Massachusetts Avenue. NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20001.] 



Steps Along the Wav 

In addition to the general principles and standards, various steps have been suggested for 
those who wish to develop service-leamlng initiatives. Kinsley (1993) describes this five-step 
developmental process: (1) involving students and other stakeholders; (2) identifying a need in 
the school or community; (3) establishing a theme; (4) connecting with community partners; 
and (5) determining objectives and organizing the learning eiqierlences. 

Shaffer (1993) presents a seven-step approach: (1) establishing a school or classroom 
theme: (2) determining objectives; (3) selecting content (identifying major ideas to be learned, 
reviewing academic areas applicable to the theme, selecting specific content for each grade); (4) 
selecting and organizing learning experiences (determining how you can involve the following in 
the experience: reading, writing, observation, research, problem solving, discussion, art, 
music, and drama); identifying what information and skills students are expected to learn eUid 
what outcomes are expected: building a repertoire of activities; developing learning experiences: 
meeting with community representatives: and establishing timelines; (5) orienting students; (6) 
performing the service; and (7) reflecting on the experience. 

Kelliher (1993) identifies eight steps: (1) identifying needs; (2) contacting community 
agencies: (3) enlisting help by asking those who have a particular skill that is needed: (4) 
choosing realistic deadlines: (5) making instructions clear and easy to follow; (6) publicizing the 
activity: (7) following up with thank-you notes or an appreciation gathering: and (8) reflecting — 
the most importemt step — by asking students these questions: how has the service benefited 
you? how has it changed your attitude? and what did you learn? 

Whether it is five, seven, eight, or more steps, action planning is essential for developing 
quality service-learning initiatives. 

Guideposts 



The service-learning knowledge bzise is growing rapidly. A countless number of "helpful 
hints" exist, many of which are based on the observations of practitioners who, in some cases, 
have been involved with service-learning for more than a decade. An attempt to extract the 
essence of their insights has been made by compiling a brief list of several important 
"guideposts" or guidelines. Perhaps the niost important one is that there is no one single 
approach. It is not a matter of finding the correct "model" to adopt or adapt as it is finding the 
proper "mix" of what is needed and what realistically can be provided. 

Beginning early . Service-learning can be developed with a view toward reducing prejudice 
as early as the preschool level. Primary school students have had successful experience with 
senior citizens of different ethnic backgrounds. Assigning upper elementary school students to 
develop oral histories also has been successful. Both the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children and the Anti-Defamation League offer materials with age- 
appropriate activities for pre-school and kindergarten children, many of which ' i be 
integrated with service experiences (Sausjord, 1993). 
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Condnp.tinp; a "60 minute" community search . Students often do not have to travel long 
distances to perform service. One activity that has been suggested by the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation (1992) is to conduct a ”60 minute" search in which groups of elementary students 
obtain a map of the school amd draw a one-mile radius around it. Groups of three to five 
students then "search" the community as part of a homework assignment. For one hour, each 
tpam records parks that may need cleaning, walls that need to be graffiti-free, businesses that 
might sponsor group efibrts, and other potential community participants. More extensive "city 
searches" are described by the Constitutional Rights Foundation for older students in which 
"issue teams" are formed to interview persons in different segments of city life. This activity is 
followed by debriefings with the entire class to determine prospects for servlce-leamlng. 
Students and teachers develop a "rolodex mentality” of chronlcUng what is going on in their 
communities and how they may be of service. 

Conducting awareness conference . In order to gain the commitment of teachers, the 
Constitutional Rights Foundation (1992) recommends an awareness and planning conference 
that introduces key concepts for effective initiatives and provides incentives for ongoing 
development. The foundation describes such a conference conducted in Pasadena. Much 
needed to be done before that conference, e.g.. establishing a representative committee to 
develop the agenda, identifying resource persons, and preparing resource materials. After the 
conference, feedback was provided prior to the next step, i.e., acting on recommendations. 

Conducting needs assessments . One of the first steps in developing service -learning 
involves assessing the needs of the community as well as the interests of potential participants. 
Duckenfleld and Swanson (1992) suggest that it is critical that students be involved in 
identifying community problems and social issues. They can research community agencies, 
interview community activists, and conduct surveys and site visits to witness problems first 
hand. After gathering the needed background information, they cam then select the au:ea in 
which they will serve, depending on the available time amd resources. 

Encouraging team efforts . Sausjord (1993) recommends team efforts with the groups 
structured for diversity. She also suggests ensuring that each person has a well defined and 
essential task. Where teams work together over a period of time, rotating roles helps ensure 
equal status and responsibility within the group. 

Evaluating progress . The Maryland State Department of Education (nd) has developed 
useful evaluation guideposts. They suggest several guiding questions that should be 
considered, e.g.. were the objectives met? in what areas were the activities successful from the 
perspectives of student participants and recipients? in what areas did they fall short? what 
did the participants learn? what services were performed? and were the services valuable to 
the recipients? Much of the information needed to answer these and similar questions can be 
derived from a journal kept by all participants. 

Developing intergroup relations . It is important to encourage students to consider making 
issues of intergroup relations, race, ethnicity, and prejudice a primary focus (Sausjord, 1993). 
Sausjord also suggests that setting up a weekend exchange project in which Latino, African- 
American, and Anglo-American students visit each others’ homes has a powerful impac'. on the 
students providing service. 

Developing skills . Certain skills need to be acquired before actual participation, e.g.. such 
general service skills as cooperation, communication, organization, responsibility, problem 
solving, and awareness of working wl^ special populations. The service also may require that 
participants learn specific techniques that require hands-on experience, e.g., learning how to 



take water samples, performing Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscitation, or learning the correct way to 
push a wheelchair (Duckenfield and Swanson. 1992). 

Involving youth in program governance . Youth involvement affects the success of service- 
learning by encouraging fresh ideas, building initiatives that reflect the interest of young 
people, and increasing their accountability to themselves as well as to the adults with whom 
they work. Hie Constitutional Rights Fovmdatlon (1992) suggests involving youth as members 
of governing boards, advisory boards, and/or leadership teams. They also suggest conducting 
youth tr aiing activities prior to program involvement, e.g.. training in committee work, 
budgeting, and developing group unity. 

Planning for action . The Maryland State Department of Education (nd) suggests several 
important action-planning questions: what will be done to achieve the desired outcomes? who 
will do what? what individual and group assignments need to be made? what resources are 
needed? what resource people are needed to teach skills? what will it cost? how will it be 
financed? what is the time schedule? how will it be promoted and publicized? from what 
support groups and/or individuals will assistance be sought? and how will follow-up activities 
be conducted to ensure that the plan is carried out? 

Preparing students . It is important to prepare students before csdling on them to work 
with people of different backgrounds. Sausjord (1993) suggests that teachers begin by 
assessing students’ readiness by providing, as appropriate, activities designed to correct 
misinformation and stereotypes and by helping students examine their own attitudes. Inviting 
members of the community to speak to the class can be a worthwhile start. Appropriate 
reading and role pla}dng also can help students develop empathy for others. 

Recognizing the effort . It is important to celebrate and publicize activities and promote the 
"good news.” The Maryland State Education Department (nd) suggests using school and local 
newspapers, radio. TV. and other media to inform the public about the benefits o^ service- 
learning. 

Thinking critically . The emphasis should be on critical thinking during all stages of the 
activity. Students of all ages should be encouraged to develop opinions on community issues 
and proposed solutions. When students voice opinions (as they should be encouraged to do), 
teachers should follow up with questions that explore how students arrived at the opinion and 
on what evidence they relied. Sausjord (1993) proposes that, in addressing the goal of 
developing "cognitive sophistication." students should investigate and analyze community 
problems first, examine alternatives next, and — only after in-depth critical thinking -- decide 
on a service-learning initiative to address the issues. 
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Rooqrce Guides 



Calm, R W. (1993). Learning by giving: K-8 servlce-leaming ciirrictdum guide . St Paul, MN: 
National Youth Leadership Council. 

Calm, R. W. & Kielsmeier, J. C. (1991). A sourcebook on integrating youth service into the 
school curriculum . Roseville, MN: National Youth Leadership Council. 

Conrad, D., & Hedin, D. (1989). High school community service: A review of research euid 
programs . Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin, National Center on Effective Secondary 
Schools. 

Conrad. D., & Hedin, D. (1987). Youth service: A guidebook for developing and operating 
effective programs . Washington, DC: Independent Sector. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. (1994). The service learning planning and resource 
guide . Washington, DC: Author. 

Henderson, K. (1990). What would we do without you? A guide to volunteer activities for kids . 
Crozet, VA: Shoe TYee Press. 

Lewis, B. (1991). The kid*s guide to social action: How to solve the social problems you 
choose — and turn creative thinking into positive action . Minneapolis, MN: Free Spirit 
Publishing, Inc. 

Maryland State Department of Education. (1993). High school service-learning guide . 
Baltimore, MD: Author. 

Maryland Student Service Alliance. (1993). Special education service-learning guide . 
Baltimore, MD: Maryland State Department of Education. 

National Society for Internships and Experiential Education. (1990). Combining service for 
learning: A resource book for community and public service . Volumes I and II. Raleigh, 
NC: Author. 

National Society for Internships and Experiential Education. (1988). Service-leaming: An 
annotated bibliography . Raleigli, NC: Author. 

Salzman, M., & Reisgles, T. (1991). 150 ways teens ceui make a difference: A handbook for 
action . Princeton, NJ: Peterson’s Guides, Inc. 

SUcox, H. (1993). How to guide to reflection: Adding cognitive learning to community service 
programs . Holland, PA: Brighton Press, Inc. 

Witmer, J. T., & Anderson, C. S. (1994). How to establish a high school service learning 
pro gram . Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Zimmerman, R. (1991). What can I do to make a difference? A positive action source book . 
New York, NY: Penguin Books. 
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APPENDIX C 



Resource Organizatlonui 



ACTION, Office of PubUc Affairs, Washington, DC 20525 

American Association for Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 600, Washington, DC 
20036 

Association of Experiential Education, 2885 Aurora Avenue, #28, Boulder, CO 80303-2252 

Center for Experiential Education and Service-Learning, University of Minnesota, R-460 Voc- 
Tech Building, 1954 Buford Avenue, St. Paul, MN, 55108 

Community Service Learning Center, 258 Washington Boulevard, Springfield, MA 01108 

Constitutional Rights Foundation, 601 South Klnglsey Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90005 

Corporation for National and Community Service, 1 100 Vermont Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20525 

Council for the Advancement of Exf-eriential Learning, 10840 Little Patuxent Parkway, #203, 
Columbia, MD 21044 

Council of Chief State School Officers, 1 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Suite 700, Washington, 
DC 20001-1431 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1904 Association Drive, Reston, VA 
22091 

National Center for Service Learning in Early Adolescence, CASE/CUNY Graduate Center, 25 
West 43rd Street, Suite 612, New York, NY 10036-8099 

National Information Center for Service-Learning, University of Minnesota, R-290 Voc-Tech 
Building, 1954 Buford Avenue, St. Paul, MN, 55108 

National Service Learning Cooperative: K-12 Clearinghouse on Service Learning (Managed by 
the Natlonffi Youth Leadership Council — see listing below.) 

National Society for Internships and Experiential Education, 3509 Haworth Drive, Suite 207, 
Raleigh, NC 27609 

National Youth Leadership Council, 1910 West County Road B, St Paul, MN 55113- 1337 

Partnership for Service-Learning, 815 Second Avenue, Suite 315, New York, NY 10017 

Service-Learning Research and Development Center, Graduate School of Education, University 
of California at Berkeley, 2223 Fulton Street Fourth floor, Berkeley, CA 94720 

VOLUNTEER - The National Center, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 500, Arlington, VA 22209 

Youth Service America. 1 101 15th Street NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20005 
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APPENDIX D 



National Servlee-Lcarnlng Cooperative Partners 

Arkansas Department of Eklucation, 4 State Captlol Mall, Room 405B, Little Rock. AR 72201 
(501)682-4399; FAX: (501)682-4618 

Close Up Foundation, 44 Canal Center Plaza, Alexandria, VA 22314 (703) 706-3640; 

FAX; (703)706-0001 

Constitutional Rights Foundation. 601 South Kingslqr Drive, Los Angeles. CA 90005 
(213)487-5590; FAX; (213)386-0459 

Community Service-Learning Center. Mather Career Center. University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. MA 01003 (413) 545-6379 or 258 Washington Boulevard. Springfield, MA 01108- 
2522 (413)734-6857; FAX; (413)747-5368 

East Bay Conservation Corps. 1021 Third Street. Oakland, CA 94607 (510) 891-3900; 

FAX; (510)272-9001 

Michigan K-12 Service-Learning Center. Michigan State University. 31 Kellogg Center. East 
Lansing. MI 48824-1022 (517)432-2940; FAX; (517)355-4502 

Nationeil Dropout Prevention Center. Clemson University. 205 Meirtin Street. Box 345111, 
Clemson.se 29634 (803)656-2599; FAX; (803)656-0136 

National Indian Youth Leadership Project. 650 Veuidenbosch Parkway. Gallup, NM 87301 
(505)722-9176; FAX; (505)722-9794 

National Youth Leadership Council. 1910 West County Road B. Roseville. MN 551 13 
(612)631-3672; FAX; (612)631-2955 

Pennsylvania Institute for Environmental & Community Servlce-LecUTilng. Philadelphia College 
of Textiles & Science. Henry Avenue and Schoolhouse Lane, Philadelphia. PA 19144 
(215)951-0343; FAX; (215)951-0345 

Project Service Leadership. 12703 NW 20th Avenue. Vancouver. WA 98685 (206) 576-5070; 
FAX: (206)576-5068 



Youth Service California, Haas Center for Public Service, Stanford University, 558 Salvatierra 
Walkway. Stanford. CA 94305-8620 (415) 725-7420; FAX; (415) 725-7339 



The organizations and institutions participating in the Service-Leeimlng Cooperative Include: 



jt 



Organlzatlon/lnstltation 

Arkansas Department of Education 
Close Up Foundation 

Community Service-Learning Center 
Constitutional Rights Foundation 

Eiast Bay Conservation Corps 

Nationed Indian Youth Leadership 
Project 

Natloned Dropout Prevention Center 
at Clemson University 

National Youth Leadership Counbll 

Michigan K-12 Service-Learning Center 

Permsylvanla Institute for 
Environmental and Community Service 

Project Service Leadership 
Stanford University 
University of Massachusetts (AmherstJ 
Youth Service California 



Area of Expertise 

State education agencies 

National Advisory Council Service- 
Learning policy & experienti£d civic 
education 

School-based service-leamlng/teacher 
education/community-based 

K-12 school-based service-learning/ 
civic education 

Conservation Corps programs 

Service-learning initiatives for Native 
Americans 

Dropout prevention 



K-12 service-learning training/youth 
development 

University/K-12 collaborations 
School-based service-learning 



Service-learning initiatives for middle 
schools 

Regional information on initiatives in 
Western U.S. 

Regional information on initiatives in 
Extern U.S. 

Coordination of state level Information 
systems & training 
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APPENDIX E 

K-12 Clearingliome on Service-Learning 

Nationed Service-Leamlng Cooperative, 1-800-808-SERVE, Nationed Information Center for 
Service-Learning, R-290 Vo-Tech Building, 1954 Buford Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55108, 
(612)625-6276; FAX: (612)625-6277. 

The National Youth Leadership Coxmcll, along with major collaboration from the University of 
Minnesota, is cooperating with numerous other universities and organizations £uround the 
country to develop a Clearinghouse for information and technical assistance on service- 
learning. Funded by the Commission on National and Community Service, the initial goal of 
the Clearinghouse is to assist Serve-America grantees and help educators and community 
£igencies develop and expand service-learning opportunities for all youth. The Cleeuinghouse 
provides many services. Staff can provide you with information on the following: 

• The Serve-Ameiica program, including legislation program operation, state contacts, 
special services provided by the Corporation for National and Community Service, and 
other details about the federal effort to promote service-learning 

• Organizations engaiged in promoting servlce-leamlng and community service 

• Model programs curound the country which exemplify the best practices of service- 
learning 

• Databases around the country dealing with youth service, youth development, youth 
at-iisk, dropout prevention, youth employment, and other topics related to the entire 
servlce-leamlng field 

• National calendar of conferences emd treiinlng opportunities related to service learning. 

In addition, the Clearinghouse provides: 

• Information about programs and curricula for the major forms of service-learning 

• Bibliographies and literature on servlce-lezuTilng 

• Names and phone numbers of people who provide technical assistance on all aspects 
of servlce-leamlng 

• The NSLC Gopher Server containing servlce-leamlng related information which is 
accessible through the Internet. 
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